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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover, a Religious News Service photograph, symbolizes 
that for lack of which our world is dying; the handclasps of 
brotherhood across the boundaries of race and creed. 


George C. Boorn, minister of the Oaklandon Universalist 
Church, Oaklandon, Indiana, synthesizes the position of those 
who emphasize the Christian aspect of our heritage with those 
who emphasize the universal aspect of that heritage in his article, 
Universalism: A Growing Religion. 


Robert H. McPherson, assistant minister of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Cleveland, Ohio, presents a subject for 
long, hard, prayerful thinking on the part of all Universalists and 
Unitarians in the discussion of his question are we Ready to Build 
Brotherhood? 


Russell L. Dicks, professor of Pastoral Care at Duke and 
authority in the field of Religion and Health, gives us the second 
of his illuminating essays on this subject in Ministry to the Mind. 


Roland Gammon, Universalist layman and successful young 
periodical journalist, completes his discussion of An American 
Faith in this number.. 


Harry Reiff, professor of government at St. Lawrence, and 
onetime member of the State Department, was one of the experts 
at the San Francisco Conference which brought the United Na- 
tions into being. Dr. Reiff’s commentary on Our Department 
of State should stimulate Americans to read that most important 
book, ““The Department of State.” 


Carleton M. Fisher, director of our Department of Service 
Projects, puts emphasis on the need for increased work among 
Universalists ‘‘on this side” of the world in his report Your Uni- 
versalist Service Committee Works at Home and Abroad. 


William W. Lewis, minister of the Universalist-Unitarian 
Church of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches of New Hampshire, believes that the ‘Grass 
Roots’ Response (is) Favorable to Federal Union of Unitarians 
and Universalists. ; 
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No Reasonable Freedom on the Air 


N INDIVIDUAL or a corporation buying radio 

broadcasting time under contractual relations with 

a licensed broadcasting station has no right whatever to 

determine the content of that broadcast. What he 
broadcasts is by sufferance of the station only. 

This startling situation is revealed in the dismissal of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention’s suit 
against Radio Station WLAW by Justice Ford in United 
State District Court, December 22, 1949. 

Massachusetts Universalists brought suit against the 
proprietors of Station WLAW following the refusal of 
that station to permit the broadcasting of a sermon by 
the Rev. Kenneth Patton on Easter Sunday last. The 
Universalists asked for an order requiring the station to 
provide facilities for the broadcasting of the sermon 
next Easter Sunday. 

The radio station justified its action on the ground 
that the broadcasting of the sermon in question was “not 
in the public interest,” and cited as its warrant for so 
doing that clause in the contract which says, “Broad- 
casts prepared by the agency are subject to the approval 
of the station both as to artists and to broadcast con- 
tent.” 

The Universalists maintained “that the content of 
the proposed Universalist Easter Sunday broadcast was 

‘not scandalous, profane, or otherwise objectionable and 
that, although it may have expressed a so-called ‘un- 
orthodox’ or ‘minority’ interpretation of the Easter 
story, its cancellation was a breach of the obligations 
imposed upon the defendant under the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 and of the contract between the plain- 
tiff and the defendant.” 
In instituting this suit, we had no desire to bring 
about the loss of license of Station WLAW. We sought 
_ only that measure of freedom of speech and of religion 
accorded by Station WLAW to other religionists who 
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broadcast over its facilities. ‘Therefore we contended 
that, broadcasting is a business affected with the public 
interest; contracts relating to broadcasting are contracts 
affected with the public interest, and that the cancella- 
tion of our broadcast was therefore a breach of contract 
“as that contract must be construed under the Com- 
munications Act of 1934.” This especially since “the 
policy of the Act and the Commission under it has been 
to favor free speech and free religion.” 

In 1946, in connection with the petition of one Rob- 
ert Harold Scott, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission laid down the following doctrine for the guid- 
ance of radio stations: 

The fact that a licensee’s duty to make time 
avaliable for the presentation of opposing views 
on current controversial issues of public impor- 
tance may not extend to all possible differances of 
of opinion within the ambit of human contem- 
plation cannot serve as a basis for any rigid policy 
that time shall be denied for the presentation of 
views which may have a high degree of unpopu- 
larity. The criterion of public interest in the field 
of broadcasting clearly precludes a policy of mak- 
ing radio wholly unavailable as a medium for the 
expression of any view which falls within the scope 
of the constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
speech. 

Yet in the face of this recent declaration of policy 
from the FCC, WLAW denied Universalists absolutely 
the right to broadcast their version of the Easter story. 

“Congress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, nor prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof . . .” Congress passed the Communications 
Act of 1934 and created the Federal Communications 
Commission to administer that act. We have assumed 
that the law therefore contained by implication at least 
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the guarantee of these historic rights. Indeed, we are 
convinced that:the American people have every right to 
assume that all ‘laws ‘under which they live protect their 
historic freedoms. 

In the field of radio this is most evidently not the case. 
At least Justice Ford did not find it so. In his carefully 
prepared and well-worded memorandum handing down 
decision, Justice Ford did find, contrary to the defense, 
that the Federal Court does have jurisdiction. He did 
not find that the law conferred on us any right to have 
material of our choosing broadcast. This right he found 
lies only with the radio station. He therefore allowed 
the motion of the defense to dismiss the action. 

Now where do we all stand? We stand where a 
great many of our ancestors not only stood, but also 
fought valiantly. We are in a situation where our his- 
toric liberties of freedom of speech and religion have not 
yet been properly defined and safeguarded by a compe- 
tent body of law relating to a relatively new and power- 
ful communications instrument. In the field of politi- 
cal expression via radio special legislation has been en- 
acted to protect reasonable freedom of speech. 

We are convinced that Universalists have a positive 
duty to continue this suit against WLAW by carrying it 
to higher courts. If we ultimately fail in that process 
to get a decision which protects the rights of religious 
minorities, we should institute a campaign for legisla- 
tion which shall both reasonably define and safeguard 
those rights. 

In urging this course of action we are not moved by 
any slightest animousity toward the staff or the pro- 
prietors of Station WLAW. Indeed, we sincerely be- 
lieve that the clear legal establishment of positive rights 
of expression for religious minorities over the air would 
benefit not only WLAW but also the whole radio in- 
dustry, for it would relieve local stations like WLAW 
from pressure of determined but unwise conservative 
majorities. 

We not only hope that Massachusetts Universalists 
will continue this fight for religious freedom on the air, 
but also that freedom loving people everywhere will 
rally to the cause with contributions to help meet the 
heavy load of expense that will be involved in carrying 
on. 


A JOB FOR LAYMEN 


O NE VERY PRACTICAL way for Universalist lay- 
men to observe Brotherhood Month this year 
would be by giving some sustained and _ practical 
thoughet to the unsolved problem of an adequate pen- 
sion for our parish ministers. Pension schemes we have, 
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both state and national. 


Taken together, however, they 
do not provide a decent minimum pension for retired 
Universalist ministers. All attempts to date to provide 
for this need have failed. They will continue to fail 
until our laymen take up the problem and carry it 
through to a successful conclusion, as they alone can. 

If the matter of pensions for Universalist ministers 
were to be discussed thoroughly on the local and state 
level this year and put on the agenda of the national 
laymen’s conference next fall, a solution to the problem 
could be worked out that would be a credit to the Uni- 
versalist Church. The present situation comes uncom- 
fortably near to being a disgrace to the Universalist 
Church. 


‘““COMFORT YE MY PEOP 


| Beticen RELIGIONISTS have historically placed 
their greatest emphasis on turning people away 
from evil practices and stimulating activities building 
the good life among men. “Repent,” and “bring forth 
fruit meet for repentance,” have been ‘the great chal- 
lenges of liberal religion. This is good, all good, but it is 
not all there is of religion. 

“Comfort ye my people” is not less real and impera- 
tive in its challenge to liberal religionists. Life is dark 
and uncertain. Man’s days include tragedy and suffer- 
ing and bereavement. 

Religion has a duty to all men and women as they 
pass through “‘the valley of the shadow” of life’s ills. 
Religion has a message for all such and in that message 
is strength and healing. “God is love, and he that 
abideth in love abideth in God and God in him.” At 
the heart of this universe is an Intelligence that cares for 
man. In fellowship with that Intelligence, however 
harsh the: external circumstances, however terrible the 
inner fears and anguish, man is invincible at long last. 

Of couse, when religion makes sense, it calls out to 
baffled, fearful men and women the same courageous 
word that Hopeful shouted to his friends watching, on 
the shore as he struggled in the fearful currents of the 
dark river, “Be of good cheer my brethren I have felt 
the bottom and x is sound.” 


GEORGE EZRA HUNTLEY 


R. GEORGE EZRA HUNTLEY, for over a half 

a century Universalist minister, educator, and 
counselor, died after a period of failing health at his 
home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 8. Fun- 
eral services were held in the First Universalist Church 
of Cambridge, January 11. An account of Dr. Hunt- 
ley’s life and work will appear in our next number abt 
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Universalism: A Growing Religion 


George C. Boorn 


Universalism does not make yesterday the oppressor of today. The 
vital basis of Universalist Fellowship is not found in the acceptance 
of a creed, but in common loalty to a spiritual purpose. 


UX IVERSALISM is a growing religion. We are not 
content to stick where our fathers left us. We 
would not suggest to questioners about our faith -— and 
there are many such in this year 1950 — that they read 
Relly’s Union or John Murray’s sermons on that epoch 
making book, Ballou’s Treatise on the Atonement. These 
have worth as showing where we began but do not show 
where we are today. We would not even suggest tracts 
that were extensively used when I became a minister of 
the Universalist Church. They were mainly anti-hell- 
ian and are dated and outdated. 

We sing of the Faith of our Fathers. But we do not 
mean by that the beliefs of our fathers; we mean their 
open mindedness, their courageous pioneering spirit, 
ever seeking to break new trails in their quest of more 
and greater truth. We would not have the right to call 
ourselves their sons if we were to try to build a perma- 
nent house of brick and stone where they pitched their 
tents at night planning to move on at daybreak. 

Which brings us up to a question that I was asked a 
short time ago in a letter: Has Universalism Outgrown 
Christianity? There are many whose answer would be 
yes. It is the answer of Dr. Gibbons in his sermon at 
the Rochester General Assembly; it seems to be the 
answer of Dr. Cummins in his annual report. 

It is clear that we have outgrown certain types of 
Christianity. For instance we have outgrown Chris- 
tianity as set forth by Dr. Daniel Poling in a recent issue 
of Life Magazine. He pictures Christianity as a faith, 
not a way of life. But it is not any faith. It is the faith 
that has been voiced in the Apostles’ Creed, in God the 
father almighty and His only Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. The main test of a man’s Christianity is his belief 
in the deity of Jesus. With this flaming creedal sword 
he stands at the gates of Christianity to repel all ques- 
tioners and doubters. With this same sword the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America re- 
pelled us. There have been, perhaps still are, folks 
among us who believe all that Dr. Poling does. We, 
would never drive them out. But we refuse to set up 
any creedal test. For we hear another voice, which 
)| ought to have some authority saying, “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, that you have love 
one to another.” 
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Also we have outgrown Christianity as a scheme of 
salvation. A man remarked to me that the so-called 
social gospel is out, that he believed in preaching salva- 
tion. By which he meant persuading men to accept 
Jesus as their Savior, repent of their sins (unquestion- 
ably a good thing to do) make a public confession by 
undergoing certain rites and joining the church, thus 
making sure of heaven. I do not question the deep sin- 
cerity of those who follow this line. But I cannot go 
along with it. Nor could I ever become a member of 
a church of that type. 

I want a church that will challenge me with a call like 
that of Garibaldi. One day the Italian liberator came 
upon a group of men sitting idly in the sun. He asked 
them to enlist in his army. They asked, What will we 
get out of it? He replied, “Weary marches by day, long 
sleepless fear, haunted nights, hunger and thirst and 
cold, perhaps wounds and death and a chance to serve 
Italy.” To a man they rose and went with him. 

I cannot believe that Jesus is any less exacting in his 
call. He calls us, not to a life of ease, and comfort but 
to one of service and sacrifice, perhaps even hardship, 
whose reward shall not be heaven but the satisfaction 
of having a part in setting up that kingdom for which 
he lived and died; the satisfaction of belonging to a 
noble company of those who have lived and even died 
for the sake of brotherhood and truth. His call is not 
to be saved but to become a savior of others so that it 
may be said of us as it was said of him, He saved others, 
himself he cannot (better, will not) save. It is a call 
to courageous and heroic souls. I hope at least that 
we have outgrown any less demanding Christianity. 

I trust also we have outgrown the arrogant Chris- 
tianity that sends its missionaries to tell the followers 
of other religions, no matter how cultured they may be 
or educated, that they are benighted heathens; that only 
Christianity has the God-revealed truth. 

An interesting fact is that Christianity itself is a syn- 
thetic religion which has borrowed much from other 
faiths. Its doctrine of the future, the idea of judgment, 
of heaven and hell are actually Zororastrian. The very 
doctrine which Dr. Poling tells us is the sine qua non 
of Christianity, the deity of Christ, is born of specula- 
tions of Greek philosophers; such rites as Baptism 
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and the Communion have their parallels in other 
religions; holy days like Christmas are the continuation 
of pagan festivals. The very ideals of Christianity are 
universal. The golden Tule is as widespread as religion, 
Confucius tells us that the greatest virtue is to love all 
men, Buddha as well as Jesus bids us love our enemies. 

I received an interesting letter from a person who vis- 
ited the Social Security Council of the United Nations. 
This correspondent told how impossible it was. by just 
looking to tell who was American and who was not and 
added, “I shall not forget my reaction as to one world 
and one people, no matter where we are born.” The 
U.N. is a political organization but let us look at it 
through the eyes of religion. Do you think that by just 
looking at a man you could tell who named the name 
of Jesus, who honored Buddha, who followed Confu- 
cius, who had as his watchword, There is no God but 
Allah and Mohammed is his prophet? Remember these 
men are meeting together for a common purpose, the 
establishment of a lasting peace upon earth. Many 
faiths, political and religious, but one aspiration. 

Universalism must be broad enough to welcome to 
its fellowship all men, whatever name they give God, 
whatever religious leader they revere, who share the 
common purpose underlying all worth-while religion, 
the establishment of justice and brotherhood for all 
men upon earth. That’s the kind of church Dr. Gibbons 
and all of us want our church to be. 


Have we therefore outgrown Christianity? If it is 


the kind of Christianity we have been talking about, 
creedal, concerned largely with Salyatigy, arrogant in 
its attitude toward all other faiths, YES." 

But suppose it is something else. I cannot speak for 


‘others but for myself, yet I don’t think many would dis- 


agree with me in saying that we are not seeking in any 
way to lessen by any means reverence for Jesus of Naza- 
reth or to belittle his ethical or spiritual vision. That 
parable whose hero is a despised Samaritan has some- 
thing to say to an age which has not outgrown race 
prejudice; the test set up in what we are often told is a 
picture of the last judgment, the feeding of the hungry, 
the clothing of the naked, pity for the prisoner, sympa- 
thy for the suffering is still valid. The sermon on the 
mount, which is really an editor’s collection. of many 
sayings of Jesus, still speaks to our conscience. 

Many. who do not call themselves Christian honor 
Jesus. A Jewish rabbi saw in- him not the Messiah 
which he never claimed to be.but aman who incarnated 
the noblest ideals and aspirations of his race; Moham- 
med recognized him as a teacher sent from God to help 
men find the way of life and truth;, Mahatma Ghandi 
averred that the sermon on the mount was his i inspira- 
tion. Jesus, if we could strip him of the ill fitting gar- 
ments that some who name, his name haye woven for 
him might well become the unifying spiritual leader. 

It is in that sense we avow our faith in his spiritual 
leadership; in this sense we have not outgrown Chris- 
tianity. Nor do I believe we ever will. 


HORSE SENSE OR NONSENSE? 


Once upon a time there was a horse who tqok special 
delight in drawing his keeper’s sulky. He held his head 
high and his ears forward. He brought down his well- 
shod feet with sharp stacatto notes on the hard surfaced 
road. He was loved by his keeper and all the other 
farmers in the countryside. Secretly some of the other 
horses envied him because he took such pride in draw- 


ing the sulky along the highway with grace and speed. 


and ease. 
Then one day the farmer had a load too great for the 
light weighted sulky. So great was this load that he 


had to put all his horses into the harness. So he put, 


the team harness on the sulky horse and hitched him 
with the other horses. 

The sulky horses whinnied in disdain, He laid back 
his ears, reared up on his hind legs and struck out at 
the farmer who was hitching the team. He bit the 
dapple grey on his right and kicked the sorrel on his left, 
and he tore the harness. 

The other horses, of course, did not like gece antics. 
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Some fought back, some ran away, and some, long 

trained, stood by waiting for the flurry to pass. 
Seeing the confusion, the farmer’s friends came to 
help him. They were all patient and unruffled. They 
understood that the sulky horse would need to learn to. 
work with his peers. And when the sulky horse was 
tamed, he was not only fleet of foot, but now he saw 
that he had helped to, draw a load. which only a team 
could pull. Aerts 
‘How like us,” the farmers said, to one another as 

they returned to their homes. ; ’ 
EMERSON S. SCHWENK 


\ 

Unless that liberty, which is of such a kind as arms 
can neither procure nor take away, which alone is the 
fruit of piety, of justice, of temperance, and unadulter- 
ated virtue, shall have taken deep root in your minds 
and hearts, there will not long be wanting one who will 
snatch from you by treachery what you have acquuine 
by arms. 

Joun Mi.ton io 
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Ready to Build Brotherhood? 


Robert H. MacPherson 


How mature are we as Universalists? How ready are we to practice 


’ our faith? This is not a rhetorical question. 


information. 


| aes JUNE a man was graduated from a liberal 
school of religion, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology. Previously, he had received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts from his College. This is the 
same academic preparation which a large proportion 
of the Universalist ministers take before entering pro- 
fessional life. 

This man would like to have applied for fellowship 
with The Universalist Church of America. He would 
like to have candidated for a Universalist Church. He 
not ‘only ‘possessed the proper academic qualifications, 


but he had demonstrated a vital concern for the cause 


of liberal religion. He had preached from many Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian pulpits in New England. ‘He 
had been invited and reinvited' to speak before countless 
Universalist: women’s associations, men’s clubs, and 
youth groups. Hundreds of Univeralists felt his preach- 
ing power, which was tremendous, and knew = warm, 
friendly personality. 

On the Hill this man’s dormitory room formed a 
combination Grand Central Station and psychiatrist’s 
office. Students of all faiths, enrolled in every depart- 
ment of the College, were attracted by his humble, yet 
persuasive charm. They came'to his room to ask his 
advice on every conceivable problem, from what to do 
about the girl friend to how to interpret the latest phase 
of American-Russian relations. He sent them away, 
not with ‘any specific advice; necessarily, but with some 
of the hope, and faith, and concern for people which he 
had. It would not be amiss to say that this young 
clergyman was called upon for more advice, and be- 
seeched for more consolation than the average college 
chaplain. 

When “Jack” preached at theological chapel, a 
weekly service for the theological students, the number 
of visitors from the other departments of the college far 
outnumbered said theologs! This was a rare instance of 
such a circumstance. His popularity was so great that 
his name could advertise:a service which the big names 
on the Greater Boston religious scene had been unable 
to make more than another title on the weekly college 
calendar. 

With all this background, preparation and concern, 


_ this young man did not'apply for either Unitarian or 
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It is a request for 


Universalist fellowship and did not ask that his name be 
submitted as a candidate for any church. He wanted 
to do so and talked with many leaders, Universalist and 
Unitarian, and finally decided against it. In spite of 
the fact that churches and denominatienal officials are 
crying ‘for ministers, it did not seem ‘that his personality 
and background would count for much when the “re- 
ligious liberals” discovered that his:skin was black. Be- 
ing a modest man, not wishing to stir up a fuss (or re- 
ceive a ‘polite ‘but firm rebuff), he chose not to present 


.» a challenge to our complacency. 


Thus, the delegates to the Rochester Assembly could 
listen to Dr. Angus MacLean call attention to a past 
instance of this problem, in which Universalists could 
take no pride, and feel very sorry for the young man 
who had ‘been so shamefully mistreated. At the same 
time, they could breathe a happy sigh of relief that this 
incident was closed, and hope that a new one. would 
not appear soon. 

When the new case was brought to the attention of 
the ministers at Rochester, some expressed regret, some 
indifference.. There was not much discussion of the 
matter because there was too much “business”. For 
this they are not to. be blamed. The ministers are criti- 
cized by a noisy chorus every time they openly favor an 
unpopular cause, even though it be only an espousal in 
principle. It is perhaps not surprising that they are 
gun-shy when it comes to fighting for principle on a spe- 
cific issue. 

The only people who can de anything about this mat- 
ter are the laymen. The ministers may talk, but it is the 
laymen who pay the bills and call the ministers. If 
anything is to be done to implement the Universalist 
faith in the supreme worth of persons, the laymen must 
do it. Only a local church can decide to break the color 
line and call a man on the basis of his ability. 

Is there a Universalist Church which is willing to 
stand up and be counted? Are there Universalists ready 
to show that they are far ahead of the ministers in ma- 
ture understanding? This is not a call to establish an 
all-Negro Universalist church. This would be a denial 
of everything our faith stands for, even as an all-Irish or 
an all-Polish church would be. There is no use talking 
about a mere assistantship in some large church. “Jack” 
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is thirty-six, and the position of assistant minister would 
only postpone the issue until the day he sought a move. 

The question is plainly before us in bald terms. How 
mature are we as‘ Universalists? How ready are we to 
practice our faith? ‘This is not a rhetorical question. 
It is a request for information. If some church is mature 
enough and needs a minister, it can answer the question 
by indicating same to its state superintendent or Dr. 
Cummins. If we are not mature enough, let us make 
no answer at all, for evasions and negative replies will 


Religion and Health 
Russell L. Dicks 


not look well in print. 

The man of whom I speak has said, after probing as 
best he could into the possibility of finding a place in 
our church that “‘. ... liberal religion is not yet ready for 
sponsorship of (a) racially integrated set-up . . . the iso- 
lated instances within it of integration of this kind are 
neither more numerous nor exemplary than similar in- 
stances within orthodoxy.” 

Let us prove that he is wrong and find him a pulpit 
from which to preach the universal brotherhood of man. 


II. Ministry to the Mind 


A description of the present-day efforts of pastors to help people 
attain mental health. 


5, Lae oa ner has made great strides in helping us 
to understand ourselves. It is trying to explain why 
we act as we do, why we hate, and why we love or are 
not loved. We now know a great deal about what under- 
lies human behavior and the way our minds work. But 
even so, there is much that we do not know. It was 
less than fifty years ago that man began the serious study 
of himself. We know far more about care of animals 
and how to raise plants than we know about how to 
raise children—and I might add: how to keep them 
from driving their mothers and fathers crazy. 

The knowledge we do have, and which year by year 
is increasing, is now coming to be used by ministers in 
their work as pastors. Now we can speak with authority 
upon what I call, the new pastoral care. 

Church people and non-church people, Christian and 
non-Christian, need to know what ministers are trying 
_ to do, because we know of the tremendous emotional- 
spiritual needs of our people. In many instances these 
needs underlie illness, marital difficulty, and unhappi- 
ness in general. And because increasingly there is help 
available for you, if you will seek it. 

In 1933 I became a hospital chaplain. My interest 
in ministering to the sick grew out of an extensive period 
of illness during which my own faith was shipwrecked. 
It was not because I did not have good surgical and 
medical care. I was in probably the greatest hospital of 
its kind in the world. It was not because I did not have 
good nursing and dietary care, nor because my bill was 
too high; I received free care. 

My faith was shot to pieces because of the experience 
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of excessive pain and because I received inadequate 
spiritual-pastoral care. Who would think that a person 
studying for the Christian ministry would need pastoral 


care? Apparently no one did, myself included, for I re- - 


ceived practically none, and I did not request any. I 
have often wondered what would have happened if I 
had. 

Upon graduating from the seminary, I went to work 
in a hospital as a chaplain expecting to stay three 
months. I stayed four and a half years. I was de- 
termined to discover what religion had to say to suffer- 
ing people and I wanted to learn how to help sick 
people. For if religion could not help people during ill- 
ness I did not think it could help people at any time. 
Illness, I had discovered through bitter experience, was 
a time when one dealt with the fundamentals of living. 
In illness sham and conceit and false fronts and the 
store-window-dressing of Sunday morning, with its 
clean white shirt and its pleasant manner, give way to 
the raw material of living; to pain and discouragement 
and fever and helplessness and desperation. In the 
hospital kindness is not something that is talked about 
but something performed. Love is carried out in deeds 
rather than in words, and prayers are a cry in the night. 

With this background and with this skepticism I 
entered the hospital as a chaplain. Since that time I 
have served a total of twelve years as a hospital chaplain 
in three hospitals. In those years great strides were 
made in reclaiming the task of ministry to the sick. The 
trend of theological education and the preparation of 
young men for the ministry has been vitally influenced. 
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Gradually there has developed what I describe as the 
new pastoral care, of which ministry to the sick is a 
part. 

One of the things we discovered, and which you 
ought to know so that you will understand the pastoral 
care which you may receive, is that our people are 
helped not so much by what the minister says to them 
as by what they say to the minister. The minister prac- 
tices what we call creative listening. 

Let me give you one or two illustrations. Early in 
my ministry in the hospital I was asked by a social 
worker to see a patient because of the desperate situa- 
tion the woman faced. She was fifty-five years old, a 
widow, a hotel worker of some kind or another as I re- 
member, who went south to work in the winter and 
north in the summer. She had become sick with a heart 
condition which would prevent her from working again. 
She was without money, without family, without 
friends — not a very pleasant condition to find oneself 
in. So I went to see her at the request of the social 
worker. Neither of us knew what her religious, faith 
was, or what she would think of a minister coming to 
see her. But I went anyway. 

I introduced myself simply by saying, “I am a min- 
ister working in the hospital and I heard about you be- 
ing here.” 

Tears came in her eyes as she put out her hand to me 
and motioned me to sit down. Twenty minutes later as 
I rose to leave she said, smilingly, “Thank you for com- 
ing. I feel better.” 

And she did seem better, but I wondered why. 
What had we done? We had talked; that is, she had. 
I had listened. She had told me about herself, her ill- 
ness, her lack of family, her failure to make permanent 
friends as she moved about the country, her failure to 
save money or to build up financial security of any kind 
which now could help her, and we talked about cats. 
That is, we had talked about a friendly old tabby cat 
that she had once owned and loved and that had loved 
her. 

One of my assistants came in one day and said, “I’ve 
been having an enlightening conversation. I’ve been 
talking with a woman about hogs.” The situation was 
this: a woman who had had a surgical operation had 

been called to his attention and he had gone to see her. 

After introducing himself he said, “I heard you had 
a party.” If ever there is an exaggerated statement 
that is certain to bring a smile in response, it is to call 

a surgical operation “a party,” especially to one who is 
recovering from one. So it was with the woman my 
_ friend was calling upon. After an exchange of opin- 
ions upon that point, my friend said, “But I hear you 
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are getting along fine and will soon be going home.” 

“Yes,” the woman replied, “in just a few days.” 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“On a farm near Weymouth,” a town some distance 
away. 

“On a farm. What do you raise?” 

Well, they raised the usual things farmers raise in 
New England: grain, hay, a garden, chickens, hogs, and 
a few cows, but especially they raised hogs. 

“Hogs,” my friend responded, “how do you raise 
hogs?” 

That. question gave him away as city-bred and city- 
born, the kind of person the farmer holds in contempt, 
but it did not matter to this woman, for now they were 
having a good time. She told him in detail the how and 
wherefore of raising hogs: a type of agricultural ac- 
tivity which one does not ordinarily identify as religious. 
At the end of a half-hour when my friend rose to leave, 
the woman thanked him profusely for having come to 
see her and told him how much better she felt. 

Back of both these stories — my story of cats and my 
friend’s of hogs — lay the condition of loneliness, and 
a sense-of-isolation. The old tabby cat meant friendli- 
ness and affection, while my friend had listened to a 
woman talk about home. Since her husband and 
friends had been unable to come to see her, and since 
she was just marking time, she was homesick. 

Some might say, “There isn’t much religion in talk- 
ing about hogs and cats. What those people needed to 
talk about was Christ.”” Oh yes, there was religion in 
those conversations. They were religion in action. 
What those two women needed was the support that 
comes from love, from knowing that someone cared 
enough about them to let them express their disappoint- 
ments, which then enabled them to discover friendli- 
ness. The result was that there welled up within them 
positive feelings of friendliness, which are healing in 
and of themselves. : 

“But where is religion in all this?” someone may be 
thinking. The religion is personalized and carried in 
the mirtd and thought and hope and discipline of the 
minister, which enables him to go to lonely persons 
such as those two women were and so conduct himself 
and his words that courage displaces depression, that a 
sense-of-dignity and worthfulness is felt by lonely and 
discouraged persons. 

Why were we there anyway? Not because we were 
conducting research into the nature of cats, or what the 
latest methods were in producing better hogs. If we 
had, we wouldn’t have gone to the sickroom to conduct 
such research. We were there, and the whole exper- 
ience was possible — both our going and the reception 
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we received — because God through Christ had gotten 
hold of us. He was sending us into all kinds of places 
to seek out persons whom we knew needed help. The 
minister is capable of loving people because of the well- 
springs of affection which have been released within him 
through his knowledge and understanding and exper- 
ience of the mind and nature of God. And back of the 
minister stands the Christian fellowship, the church, 
where a similar type of affection exists. 

At the very heart of Pastoral Care, at the very heart 
of the practice of helping one another, is this flow of 
affection, this’ feeling of love that St. Paul was writing 
about in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
“Faith, hope and love,” writes St. Paul, “but the great- 
est of these is love.” 

Love was the method of our Lord. He did not argue 
people into the kingdom, or preach them in, or organ- 
ize them in: He loved them in. Those people who 
were attracted to him, even those tradesmen and petty 


politicians, who left their work and their homes to follow 
the Galilean peasant around the countryside, none of 
them seem to have understood his message or what he 
was talking about until some time after the Crucifixion. 
The Christian Church started in an upper room where 
a little band of people who had fallen in love with the 
central figure of the Christian religion gathered to- 
gether. 

From that time until this, the same kind of concern 
for him and for one another has been spilling over 
into the lives of all kinds of people, some of whom are 
sick and distressed, discouraged and lonely, apprehen- 
sive and afraid. Remember: your pastor is as near as 
your telephone, but unless you let him know of your 
need he may not find you. Certainly he is apt not to 
find you at the time you most need to talk with him. 
But he will be grateful if you call him, to come to share 
with you his affection, his quiet faith and creative hope- 
fulness. 


At the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Girls, North Oxford, Massachusetts 


Counselor Roselyn Ratcliff gives a lesson in 
nature study. 
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Counselor Gloria Vasile initiates ‘‘the babies’ 
into the fine art of dancing. i 
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An American Faith II 


Roland Gammon 


ECAUSE of the excesses of materialism on the one 
hand and its inadequacy in satisfying man’s spirit 
on the other, the second half of the twentieth century 
may well prove a period of signal advance in religious 
belief and practice. Most of us would like to share in 
such an expansion of faith .. . but how? First, I be- 
lieve that through prayer and action — the faith and 
good works of old — each of us can gradually realize 
God within himself. Second, by intelligent participa- 
tion in the church of our choice, each of us can help 
close the breach between religion and science through a 
reinterpretation of the dogma of both. Third, through 
the projection of a new enlightened world picture, each 
of us can help build a peaceful political order based on 
the acknowledged Oneness of all peoples and religions. 
Step by step, it can be done. When the author and 
lecturer, Henry James Forman, was editor of Collier’s, 
he tried to discourage the idea'that any person was in- 
_ dispensable. One young pexson, Miss Brown, defeated” 
the program completely. She was not especially pretty 
and had no:special talents, yet everyone recognized her 
as the most necessary member of the staff — actually 
indispensable. 

Forman determined to find out why. She seemed to 
be a complete success as a human being with such 
quiet radiance, serenity, and good will that drew 
people to her. What was her precious secret? Once, 
it seems, she chanced upon a magazine suggestion 
which urged the reader to try the greatest hygiene of 
all 


“Try religion for a single day!” it said. ‘Only 
twenty-four hours out of more than half a million hours 
of your probable life span. All the great of all ages 
have agreed as to the overwhelming benefits of religion 
as the supreme hygiene. Don’t you think it’s worth 
investing one twenty-five-thousandth of your time in 
giving it a trial?” 

Miss Brown gave it a trial. “Think,” she exclaimed 
to Forman, ”what is meant — a whole day spent with- 

_ outfear. No fear of life or death, of old age or sickness, 
of my job or my future or anything else. I felt free for 
the first time in my life!” 

_Miss Brown had discovered the supreme hygiene of 
living one’s daily life successfully. For her, as for us, 
religion is realization, and each person must realize 

God in his own way. But there is no more a short cut 
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to spiritual health than there is to physical fitness. You 
hone the razor’s edge of your spirit through self-disci- 
pline; you lift yourself by your higher Self to higher 
things. Self-renunciation, ego denial, prayer, Scripture 
reading, right discrimination between the real and the 
non-real, non-attachment to wordly things, practice of 
the presence of God — these are the prerequisites to 
the awakening of your soul. You begin and continue; 
you persevere through painful distractions and delays. 
Only remember that the result — the realization of 
God within you and your emergence as a co-worker 
with Him — constitutes the highest blessing that life 
bestows. This is step number one. 

Personal enlightenment remains a personal problem. 
But for devout millions, the Church lights the way. It 
has been said there are as many religions as men, and 
variations. in spiritual aptitude tend to make this so. 
Yet the way of the Church (which within itself contains 
diverse approaches ranging from orthodox to free- 
thinking) is the way of the majority. The way of 
Nature may serve those whose souls respond mystically 
to the Infinite Soul imminent in all things and who 
know intuitively that ““The whole world is the garment 
of the Lord.” The way of Art satisfies those who per- 
ceive beauty as divine revelation and who find in great 
poetry, painting, and music the same canonical truth 
as is dogmatized in the churches. In fact, all roads that 
lead to God are good; the imperative thing is to start on 
your way, however different or delayed it may be. 

Mahatma Gandhi, for example, remained an agnostic 
throughout his youth and early career as a lawyer. But 
from the day that he opened the sacred Indian epic, 
the Bhagavad-Gita, and responded to its rhythmical 
reflection of the divine, his true experience of God 
began. And as Gandhi’s inspiration deepened through 
the years, this Hindu Song of Ged became for him the 
highest law of thinking and doing. 

Whether your enlightenment be self-started or 
church-inspired, your first obligation is to act. And 
the Church needs your support fully as much as society. 
For perhaps the fundamental problem engaging us 
(both above and below the mid-century’s economic 
and political crises) is man’s schism of soul resulting 
from the struggle between religion and science. Both 
Gandhi, speaking to man’s spiritual side, and Einstein, 
speaking to his physical side, have warned us, “Make 
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peace or perisn:! But there can be no abiding peace 
until we resolve: this century-old conflict between reli- 
gion and science’ — a’ Conflict more apparent than real. 
Recognition of the pervading Oneness of all reality 
can lead us again to a unified philosophy of life, to 
peace of mind as well as peace on earth. This is step 
number two. 

Nineteenth century materialistic science, dazzled by 
its chain reaction of’ discovery and invention, projected 
the world picture of a mechanistic universe. The nine- 
teenth century Church, stung by the doctrine of such 
agnostics as Darwin and Freud, bitterly attacked scien- 
tific revelation, while holding obstinately to a cosmo- 
logical system starring Adam and Eve and featuring 
the Rock of Ages instead of the age of rocks. This 
strident and mutually-suspicious stalemate persists to 
the present day. The result: millions of educated young 
people have left the Church and millions of dogma- 
laced elders have righteously rejected all science. 

It is dangerously past the time for expression of a 
faith-heartening idea big enough to'challenge and unite 
men’s minds. Yet who will give it expression if we 
spiritual freeholders fail? Earnest laymen everywhere 
can contribute to the metaphysical harmony of science 
and religion by showing that each holds a different 
view of the same reality. We can reinterpret nineteenth 
century science in the light of religious truth (finding 
even in physical hypotheses evidence of the same non- 
physical factor which is the essence of religion). We 
can reinterpret orthodox religion in the light of modern 
science (finding in any religion worthy of the name the 
capacity to broaden and deepen its original content 
with the inclusion of new truth). At long last, leaders 
in both fields have begun this essential realignment. 

Dr. A. Cressy Morrison, former president of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, in rebuking the excessive 
materialism of science, recently wrote, “We are still in 
the dawn of the scientific age and every increase of light 
reveals more brightly the handiwork of an intelligent 
Creator. In the ninety years since Darwin, we have 
made stupendous discoveries; with a spirit of scientific 
humility and faith grounded in knowledge, we are 
approaching ever nearer to an awareness of God.” 

The eminent French scientist, Lecompte du Nouy, 
who died last year shortly after the publication of his 
best seller, Human Destiny, pointed out that the point of 
departure between religious and scientific quests lay in 
their different methods of observation: religion seek- 
ing truth through inward illumination and science 
through outward experiment. It was his belief, after 
thirty years’ work with the Rockefeller and Pasteur 
Institutes, that there is a spiritual purpose in evolution 
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and that we can account for the birth and development 
of life, man, and conscience on this planet only through 
acknowledgment of a guiding creative Intelligence — 
an infinite Final Cause drawing us upward. . 

Especially since the days of England’s mystical physi- 
cists, Eddington and Jeans, our more sensitive scientists 
have acknowledged a non-physical substratum from 
which all things emerge and to which all things return; 
today they concede the presence of an immanent and 
transcendent Reality behind sense phenomena. Rob- 
ert A. Millikan, Kar! Compton, J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, J. B. Rhine, and Harold Urey, among others, 
undoubtedly would agree with Einstein’s verdict: ““The 
cosmic religious experience is the strongest and noblest 
mainspring of scientific research. My religion consists 
of a humble admiration of the illimitable superior spirit 
who reveals himself in the slightest details we are able 
to perceive with our frail and feeble minds. That deeply 
emotional conviction of the presence of a superior 
reasoning power, which is revealed in the incompre- 
hensible universe, forms my idea of God.” 

Similarly, from the religious side, modern leaders, 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, are striving to harmonize 
scientific discovery with theological dogma. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Jacques Maritain, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Fulton Sheean, Karl Barth, Norman Vincent Peale (to 
name a few such interpreters) welcome new truth as 
an enlargement of our spiritual heritage. They not only 
consider evolution a fact but the magnificent manifes- 
tation of God’s unfolding plan; they find in the minia- 
ture solar systems of the atom evidence of that “beauti- 
ful orderliness of the universe”) which the prophets 
revealed. 

To such churchmen, all aspects of discovery become 
revelations of God. The late Joshua Liebman, Boston 
rabbi whose Peace of Mind is still a best seller, consid- 
ered science “a manifestation of God’s activity” and 
regarded religion as opposed, not to science, but its 
philosophy of materialism. Rufus Jones, the eminent 
Quaker, often scored the failure of ministers and priests 
to square their message with the known and proven 
facts of science. “Every conclusion of science,” he wrote 
just before he died, “which is solidly established and 
that brings a revolution in thought is bound to have an 
effect upon our conclusions about the nature of God, for 
what is ultimately real must be consistent and consonant 
with the truth about our universe.” 

Indeed, to such investigators as Dr. John A. O’Brien, 
research professor of the philosophy of religion at the 
University of Notre Dame, the findings of nuclear — 
physicists are already sounding the death knell of materi- 
alism. ‘To the real scientist,” Dr. O’Brien says, “there 
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is no common clay. Every particle of matter is aglow 
with miracle and with mystery, singing a refrain in 
homage of that infinite Power from whose creative 
hands it came.” Christian theology and relativity 
physics, then, are not as far apart as first supposed. The 
scientific absolute, as S. C. Lewis suggests, is beginning 
to look more and more like God. 

So all of us, who would become sensitive fighters for 
One World, first must achieve that metaphysical under- 
standing which sees the world as One. We then may 
join that growing band of modern heretics — the in- 
telligent young people who believe in God and live as 
though they believed in Him. For, in the end, the 
struggle to prove God on our own pulses and help close 
the schism between religion and science, only obligates 
us to perfect the imperfect social order in which we 
live. This is step number three. 

Looking at the divided society surging around him, 
every practicing Christian knows that he lives in a very 
real world of cause and effect. His dawning self-real- 
ization enables him to see the century’s slamming and 
banging, sham, slums, and smoke of battle in proper 
perspective. He then does something about it. And 
his participation in its democratic process, religious re- 
vival, capital-labor debates, and two-world political 
crises takes on an increasing importance as Western 
civilization chooses between the golden age and atomic 
ruin. Personal regeneration can only end in social 


betterment. : ‘ 
Each of us must work in the world, as each attains 


to God, in his own way. It cannot be the lot of many, 
in character and accomplishment, to overcome the 
poverty of a Negro childhood like Ralph Bunche and 
become not only U. N. mediator in the Arab-Palestine 
war, but the only top global diplomat who is black. It 
cannot be the destiny of many to leave the fame and 
fortune of his homeland like Albert Schweitzer and live 
his life ministering to the diseased natives of French 
Equatorial Africa. 

But each in his own way can follow the gleam. Louis 
Lovell, fifty-two, of Newton, Conn., for example, noted 
that older people, especially those over fifty-five, are 
always the first to lose their jobs when business tightens 
up. Owner of a big garage, auto, and farm equip- 
ment business, Lovell recently began hiring only work- 
ers fifty- five, sixty, and over in age. “As a little business 
man, I’m more than satisfied,” he- said, “I’m not 
trying to tell big business how they should operate or 
who they should hire. All I know is that I’ve had 
nothing but success with the older guys.” 

Dr. Clarence Salisbury and wife Cora, shortly after 
their marriage twenty years ago, decided to help estab- 
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lish a Presbyterian mission for Indians on the Arizona 
desert. The desolation of the original adobe buildings, 
without a tree or spear of grass, was enough to make 
Mrs. Salisbury break down and cry. But they stuck it 
out. Today the mission’s two hundred acres bloom 
with one thousand trees and its seventy modern build- 
ings and staff of nearly one hundred provide educa- 
tion, food, medical care, and Christian inspiration for 
sixty thousand Navajos. 

A Drew Pearson organizes the Friendship Train 
which euables millions of plain Americans to give food 
and clothing directly to Eu:ope’s destitute. A humble 
Long Island barber enlists first the support of friends 
and neighbors, then of editors and senators, in a gigan- 
tic letter-writing campaign which helped to smash the 
radical forces in the 1948 Italian election. Each in his 
own way, big or small — Christian businessman, Red 
Cross volunteer, “rotten borough” reformer — but 
each living the Golden Rule according to his lights. 

Experts estimate that subversives, trying to under- 
mine our democratic government, comprise less than 
one percent of the people of the country. There are an 
equal number of young Americans, I’m sure, who 
beyond career, cares of family, and aimless self-indul- 
gence, will work just as hard to restore integrity and di- 
vine truth to our way of life. For today, in our age of 
accumulation and the Bomb, there are really just two 
ways of life: love and the want of love. Those who 
choose the higher part will lift themselves out of their 
own selfish sphere and into the larger world of bound- 
less possibilities. Those who give of themselves must 
emerge as co-workers with God and, believing first in 
One World of the spirit, assist in the achievement of 
One World of men and nations. 

So, the new American demanded by the atomic age, 
realizes God, reconciles religion and science, builds the 
brotherhood of man. In his concern with Left and 
Right, he never forgets the existence of Above and 
Below; in confronting the crises of his century, he makes 
peace with himself, with nature, and with his fellows. 
Remembering always who he is — the living son of the 
living God — he becomes a forerunner of the super race 
that must come. 
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We have just enough room left on this page 
to record our good wishes for the New Year 
to all our‘‘Leader’’ Family. We hope you en- 
joyed the paper in 1949 and hope that you 
will continue to enjoy it throughout 1950. We 
have an abundance of helpful articles on the 
way to you. 
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Our Department of State* 


Harry Reiff -- 


WEN GRAHAM H. STUART, professor of 

Political Science at Stanford University and au- 
thor of such highly esteemed works as French Foreign 
Policy (1921), Latin America and the United States 
(1922), American Diplomatic and Consular Practice 
(1936), and The International City of Tangier (1931), 
essays to write about the State Department, the chances 
are that it is going to be good. And it is good. This 
is an expert, critical, but on the whole sympathetic, ac- 
count of the inception, development, and present prob- 
lems of the Department of State. It is not a history of 
the diplomacy of the United States. For that one may 
consult the distinguished works of S. F. Bemis or of T. 
A. Bailey. It is not a series of biographies of Secre- 
taries of State. For that one may consult S. F. Bemis’s 
multi-volumed series on American Secretaries of State 
and Their Diplomacy. It is not a so-called ‘inside 
story” or an “expose” of the Department. It has no 
axe to grind, except that of the public interest in a 
sound instrument for the conduct of foreign affairs. It 
is what its sub-title says it is: a study of the organiza- 
tion, procedure, and personnel, from 1789 thorugh the 
Secretaryship of George Marshall (i. e., to January 
1949). The first chapter is devoted to the conduct of 
foreign affairs under the Continental Congress and the 
Articles of Confederation. 

Utilizing the fundamental published and unpublished 
official sources, critical studies by other scholars, numer- 
our memoirs of Presidents and Secretaries, and his own 
experience in the State Department, Dr. Stuart has 
produced a nicely proportioned account of the De- 
partment as it existed and functioned under each of 
the nearly four-score persons who successively dis- 
charged the duties of the office of Secretary. Within 
this chronological framework, the author gives brief 
biographies of each incumbent, succinct statements of 
the diplomatic problems he dealt with, and the changes 
in organization, procedure, and personnel effected dur- 
ing his incumbency. Occasionally the details involv- 
ing personnel changes and salaries impede the story. 
Otherwise, the narrative proceeds nicely enough, en- 
livened as is it throughout with tidbits of fascinating 
history — intrigue, occasional double-crossing, rivalries, 
scandals, drama, tragedy, contretemps, foible, and faux 


*Graham H. Stuart, The Department of State. A History of its 
Organization, Procedure, and Personnel. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. x, 517. $7.50) 
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pas. It is a very human story, some of the secretaries 
deserving of our contempt; many of them, of our sym- 
pathy; and a bakers-dozen of them, of our admiration. 

One gathers a few “firsts” as one reads along: 
Freneau, the first “Drew Pearson,” fed stuff by Secre- 
tary Jefferson (p. 17); Hamilton, first of the cabinet 
officers outside the Department who tried to run the 
Department (p. 25); Stevens, 1795, first of the long 
list of Senators who cannot keep a confidence (p. 26) ; 
Pickering, 1796, first of the generals to hold the office 
(p. 29); first “Ford Peace Ship”, by Logan, the 
Quaker, 1798 (p. 32); Talleyrand, first, happily of the 
few, foreign ministers to double-cross the United States 
(p. 40) ; first egregious violation of diplomatic instruc- 
tions, 1803, but it gave us the Louisiana territory 
(p. 41); Robert Smith, 1809, first of many political, 
incompetent nonentities appointed to the the office (p. 
45); the first reorganization of the Department, under 
John Quincy Adams, 1818 (p. 53); early use of the 
word “directive”, 1818 (p. 55) ; first Secretary who did 
not seek the Presidency, J. Q. Adams (p. 60) ; first tip- 
off by one Secretary to another, (Adams to Van Buren), 
that no secrets could be kept in the State Department 
(p. 72); one of the first glaring examples of nepotism, 
Webster’s appointment of his own son (p. 90); first 
“loyalty purge”, Secessionists by Seward (p. 131) ; first 
parade of generals as ambassadors, after the Civil War 
(p. 146) ; first genuine merit system in the Department, 
by Fish, in Grant’s administrations (p. 151); appar- 
ently, first woman in the Department, 1881 (p. 155); 
first attempt to take the Foreign Service out of politics, 
by Olney, 1895 (p. 188); and so it goes. The reader 
with a flair for history can make quite a game out of 
watching for first appearances of familiar phenomena. 

Unlike the mistakes made by other departments, 
those made by the State Department may be irre- 
mediable, because foreign nations and events beyond 
our control may ‘be at the other end of the mistake. 
Hence the need for a Department wise in the ways of 
diplomacy but democratic in its outlook; interpretive 
of the long-range interests of the United States but not 
the tool of vested interests; stable but not ossified; ex- 
perienced but not closed to new blood; responsive to 
fresh currents of American thought but not pushed 
around by every gust of hysteria or obstreperous pres- 
sure group; obedient to the President but high enough 
in his esteem to save him from mistakes. This is a large 
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order. There is every evidence, however, that, under 
the impact of the two world wars, we are on the way to 
filling that order. 

As Dr. Stuart’s narrative shows, the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service have from the beginning 
been the poaching ground for predatory politicians. 
The worst devisceration of our Foreign Service appears 
to have been perpetrated by “Cross-of-Gold” Bryan. 
The atomic age will probably put an end to such trifling 
with the security of the United States. Until recently 
the Department was understaffed and underpaid. The 
Foreign Service was ill-housed and frequently over- 
worked. The Department itself has had seventeen dif- 
ferent homes in four different cities since 1789 (p. 487). 
Since 1818 the Department and Foreign Service have 
been repeatedly reorganized. Fortunately, however, a 


SMID VISITING UNIVERSALISTS 


The Rev. E. Frater Smid, associate minister of the 
Free Community Church, Amsterdam, Holland, guest 
of The Universalist Church of America and graduate 
student at Harvard, left Boston, January 4, on an ex- 
_ tended speaking trip in Universalist churches. Mr. 
4 Smid’s itinerary will take him into our churches from 

New York to Pasadena, California. He will visit and 
' address Universalists in Philadelphia, St. Petersburg, 
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core of career men could be found in Washington and 
abroad continuously from 1789 on, some of them serv- 
ing a half century or more. The beginnings of an or- 
ganization befitting the United States as a world super- 
power were laid down in the Rogers Act of 1924. The 
Foreign Service Act of 1946 carried the reform further. 
And now, in pursuance of legislation implementing the 
proposals of the Hoover Commission Report (1949), a 
far-reaching reorganization of the whole Department is 
in process. (See article in American Political Science 
Review for October, 1949). 

Dr. Stuart’s book is good grist for the thoughtful lay- 
man and the searching expert. If he puts out a new 
edition some day, he ought to provide a list of references 
to the names which apparently were too numerous to 
include in the present very extensive index. 


Chicago, Wausau, Minneapolis, Muncie, Detroit, Akron 
and many other points between. 

Mr. Smid is famous all over Holland for his pulpit 
defiance of a Nazi proclamation ordering all men in his 
area to register at a central location for assignment to 
work. The day before the order was to take effect, 
Pastor Smid left for the church disguised as a woman 
and riding a lady’s bicycle, using false identification 
papers which he had to show along the route. He en- 
tered the church safely. Once inside he told the men 
of a packed congregation not to register for the work as- 
signments as the Nazis would send them to labor in 
Russia and Siberia. 

His warning given from the pulpit at Bloemendaal 
spread like lightning throughout the metropolitan area 
around Amsterdam, allowing many Dutchmen to escape 
the work draft and go underground. Mr. Smid, an 
active leader of the Dutch Resistance movement was 
able to move about during the occupation because of 
his skillfully forged identification papers. Folllowing 
the war, Mr. Smid and his fifteen hundred church mem- 
bers worked in close co-operation with the Universalist 
Service Committee’s Relief program in Holland. 


The Universalist Service Committee brought Mr. 


- Smid to this country in September for a year’s grad- 


uate study at Harvard University. He has indicated 
his desire to unite the members of his church with The 
Universalist Church of America and its units in Eng- 
land, Germany, China and Japan. 


“Orthodoxy, my Lord,” said Bishop Warburton, in 
a whisper — “orthodoxy is my doxy, — heterdoxy is 
another man’s doxy.” -— JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 
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Your Service Committee support 
brought health and smiles to this 
couple. 


Your Universalist Service Committee 


Carleton M. Fisher 


ROM UNIVERSALIST churches scattered 
throughout the nation, a blessed shower of Christ- 
mas parcels descended upon our DP Children’s Homes 
in Bad Rothenfelde, Germany, bringing to youngsters 
and staff members alike a holiday feast of great joy. On 
the back of a beautifully hand-painted Christmas card 
received from Bad Rothenfelde on December 28, 
Charles Vickery, our overseas representative in Ger- 
many, has written, “I only. wish I could tell you how 
much all the Christmas packages have meant to us 
here!” 

This holiday remembrance of the DP children under 
our care is not a case of the Christmas spirit “once a 
year,” but is truly illustrative of the continuing concern 
that Universalists have shown since we began our work 
with unaccompanied children in Germany back in 1947. 

Not a single month has gone by but that at least one 
thousand pounds of good, used clothing and foodstuffs 
have gone from our churches to the New York ware- 
house, and other hundreds of pounds have gone from 
our churches via APO channels. It is this constant, 
unremitting effort on the part of concerned Univer- 
salists and Unitarians alike, that has made our joint 
effort in Germany possible. 

At the beginning of the New Year, 1950, there remain 
in our four homes at Bad Rothenfelde some two hun- 
dred children and young people yet to be resettled. Of 
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Being briefed before sailing to new 
omes. 


Windows to life. 


the teen-age youth it is probable that by June, 1950, 
practically all will have been resettled in the United 
States, Australia and Canada. In the case of the younger 
children and infants, it appears that a longer period of 
months will pass before they will be resettled, since in 
many cases there are matters of health to be considered 
and in other cases where the youngsters are only tem- 
porarily unaccompanied, time must elapse before their 
parents are well enough to assume responsibility for 
them. The present program of child care in Germany, 
therefore, is one that must continue through the year 

Meanwhile, we here in the United States are faced 
with the “other end” of the problem — that of pro- 


‘viding assurances for DP’s so that they may leave the 


camps of Germany and make new beginnings over here. 
Through the efforts of the Association of Universalist 
Women and DP Committees in many of our Univer- 
salist churches, we have made a start as a denomination 
toward resettling DP persons and families. Twenty- 
three local Universalist churches are actively working 
on the problem of DP resettlement, as we approach 
the beginning of the year 1950. 

There is a real urgency about this matter which is 
perhaps best expressed in the recent rep wt received 
from Charles Vickery in Bad Rothenfelde: “} 

“You mentioned DP assurances again. If we could 
have job assurances for two of our staff by January 1, 
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They can sing now because you helped them. 


e Harrison. 


it would be wonderful. Otherwise it will be too late for 
the States. One is for the Szeidlers about whom Gus 
could tell you; the other would be for Hain, the driver 
whom we have had so long. I hope you can urge the 
time factor. Things are moving fast here now, even 
hours are counting in determining people’s futures! 

Hence even one job assurance sent over as soon as it ar- 

rived might solve some of our problems here.” 
In helping to meet this big job of resettling hundreds 
of thousands of postwar refugees in Europe, we have 
seen the need of working at “both ends” — providing 
needed care for unaccompanied children and youth so 
long as they remain in Germany and actively assisting 
in getting them out of Germany as rapidly as possible 
_ so that they may resume a normal life once again. It 

is apparent that the faster we can assist in resettlement, 
_ the briefer the time shall be that we must provide care 
for them over there. 

Is your church among those attacking the problem 
“at this end?” Our goal of three hundred families to be 
resettled by Universalists is still a distant one. But with 
every new church adding its effort to that now being 
put forth, we approach nearer to our goal! 

Some idea of the happiness which resettlement brings 
_to a DP can be gained by reading between the lines of 
a letter addressed to Gustav Ulrich from George Woj- 
tuszek, one of the boys resettled in Arthurton, South 
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“And ye gave me meat”’ 


Your gifts brought her back to 
health. 


At Work, at Home and Abroad 


At the left: George Niles, leader of the Druhvald group, Charles Vickery, 
Senior representative, Bad Hothentede. Arthur Curtis, C. C. G. and 


Australia. (A Polish boy of seventeen, George came 
to the Unaccompanied Youth Center in Verden in Oc- 
tober, 1948. He left with the first group of fifteen for 
Australia in March, 1949) 

Dear Mr. Ulrich: 

My life in Australia is good. I am in South Aus- 

tralia and work on a farm. For the time being 
my farmer, Mr. Maloney, is a good man and we 
get along well together. Every evening he gives 
me lessons in English. He is teaching me much. 
I have learned to drive the auto and the tractor and 
many other things. Every Saturday I ride to the 
sport place and on Sundays attend church with the 
family. I am very satisfied to have gone to Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. Ulrich, I have thought much about what 
you and the Universalist Service have done for us 
and I am very grateful to you and the Committee. 

It will be impossible for me to forget you and your 
co-workers for a long time. You were the father of 
_ our large family and your co-workers the mothers. 

Please excuse my mistakes in this German writ- 

ing. I did not learn much German in Germany. 

I soon hope to write in English . . .” 

May. 1950 bring satisfactions such as this to many 
Displaced Persons through the combined efforts of con- 
cerned Universalists from Maine to California! 
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FOUR REASONS WHY 


ae — 


HOME FROM 
CHURCH 


THE CHOIR IS AWFUL 
f (So you don’t like their singing? What if it isn’t be-bop 
{od the Andrews Sisters. Maybe there are other kinds of mus 
fs And maybe you could find out something about it if y 
joined the choir. Why not make it better instead of star 
ing about criticizing?) 


I DON’T LIKE THE MINISTER 

(Maybe you don’t like the manager of the movie theater 
either, but that doesn’t keep you from the movies, does it? 
Maybe the minister isn’t the church. Maybe we can learn 
from people we dislike. Maybe you don’t know your 
minister. ) 


ONLY FUDDY DUDDIES GO ALL THEY WANT IS YOUR MONEY 

(If you haven’t been lately how do you know? Do you think (So do pinball machines and juke boxes. And movies. 
it would improve if you went? Why not get your youth books, or basketball games, or drug stores — just about ¢ 
group to attend regularly and together. Maybe you'd find thing you can name. Maybe if we all gave generously 
all church people aren’t fuddy duddies. And maybe you'd our churches they could attack the black problems of 
find that some of your youth group are.) instead of just trying to keep out of the red.) 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE CAMPAIGN | 
FOR CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


THESE ARE THE REASONS young people give for not going to church says the editor of our Youth Leader. 
They are also the reasons many adults give. Substitute the words Men’s Club or Women’s group for the words 
“youth group” and this is still an appropriate graphic editorial. Or is it? Well it’s up to us to disprove it. — 
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‘Grass Roots’ response favorable to Federal 
Union for Unitarians and Universalists 
WILLIAM W. LEWIS 


Many individuals participating in Unitarian and Universalist Churches have 
long hoped to see the day when a movement of functional unity would develop 
between these two denominations. At the present time, the opportunity to achieve 
this direction has never been so real. Our churches have been asked to consider 
and vote upon the resolution calling for proposed Federal Union between Unitarians, 
Universalists, and other religious liberals. And the initial response is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the proposal. 

If unity between religious liberals is to emerge, it must begin, not with inclusive 
attempts to capture loyalty and enthusiasm of many independent liberal organiza- 
tions, but with a realistic program of unification among those groups whose traditions, 
values and purposes are nearest to each other. Because of this conviction, attention 


is directed to the primary procedure required to accomplish this first goal—the 


Federal Union of Unitarians and Universalists, 


Question: Why should Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists seek a binding unity? 
ANSWER: When one looks, even briefly, into 
Unitarian or Universalist history, he. sees 
similar patterns of struggle which mark the 
history of each denomination. Each destiny 
was shaped conclusively by conflicts with 
authoritarian religious institutions which op- 
the fundamental principles of liberal 
thought and action. From the conception of 
both religious movements, social and theo- 
logical. conflicts were responsible for: 1. 
of members committed to these 
hard won freedoms; 2. Militant opposition 
from individuals and institutions represent- 
ing a continual resurgence of authoritarian- 
ism. 
As modern representatives of these move- 
ments, we must do more than look backward 
to take pride and comfort in past accom- 


plishments. By and large Universalism grew 
and Reciched most when serving effectively 


as an antidote to degenerate Calvinism, while 
Unitarianism advanced rapidly as_contro- 
versy with orthodoxy increased. Our own 
age differs only in degree from these his- 
toric conflicts, for similar struggles are still 
to be won. Contemporary liberalism is at- 
tacked on many fronts. Critics (John Ben- 
mett for instance) have announced, “The 
most important fact about contemporary 
‘American theology is the disintegration of 
Liberalism,” and in his book Realistic The- 
ology, Walter Horton added, “Disintergra- 
tion is not too strong a word. The defeat of 
the liberals is becoming a rout.” 

Prevailing orthodox opinion today is now 
80 powerful that liberalism is in danger of 
becoming impotent from its lack of unity. 
No further neutrality of religious liberalism 
is available for Unitarians, Universalists and 
others who are committed realistically to. the 


earch for freedom and the essential worth 
d dignity of human personality. Unless 
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liberals are willing to create a united front 


to counteract the present resurgence of re- 
ligious authoritarism, it is possible that our 
contemporary world will be dominated by 
forces sympathetic to the destruction of or- 
ganized liberal religion. Some form of bind- 
ing unity must be accomplished for the 
preservation and promotion of our historic 
destinies. 
Question: Why have Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists not yet achieved some form of 
binding unity? 
ANSWER: For half a century these. two de- 
nominations have entered into recriprocal 
relationships and friendly overtures which 
demonstrate a growing compatibility of ideas 
and convictions. (At the same time a sense 
of new responsibility has emerged which 
seeks to coordinate our common religious 
aims). These relationships range all the way 
from resolutions passed at annual meetings, 
conveying greetings to each other, and the 
establishing of joint commissions charged 
with further study on such questions, “to 
look into the practicality of uniting these two 
communions for the common good,” to the 
present proposed plan for Federal Union 
between Unitarians, Universalists and other 
liberals, Such ventures have been intro- 
duced with regularity into official channels, 
illustrating the hope of developing some na- 
tional cohesiveness between thees two com- 
paratively small, but by no means insignif- 
icant denominations. This historic will for 
unity was expressed by membership in the 
National Council of Religious Liberals, par- 
ticipation in the Free Church Fellowship, 
and the establishment of a Joint Advisory 
Commission to supervise existing cooperative 
projects between the two denominations. 
Many reasons can be documented to ex- 
plain the lack of any official unity. In gen~ 
eral, the writer believes the following causes 


.to.be responsible for the slow progress to- 


ward unity: |, 
1., Some, plans 


aks 


attempted ye! ‘no real. pro-, 


gram of union. The National Council of 
Religious Liberals was an association formed 
by voluntary participation without any 
power or purpose save good fellowship. 

2. Some. denominational officials, mem- 
bers of commissions, as well as laymen and 
ministers retarded the growth of unity by 
lack of enthusiasm and personal conviction. 

8. The growth and development of sepa- 
rate denominational programs were offered 
as a substitute for the need of unity with 
other liberals. 

4. Vested interests, reflected by institu- 
tional power, often took precedence over re- 
ligious and social aims, 

5. Intitutional differences in the operation 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
the Universalist Church of America were 
regarded as irreconcilable. 

6. Local congregations were not given an 
opportunity to express their will in approv- 
ing or rejecting any clear, well formulated 
plan for unity. 

7. No definite educational program : by 
which members of each denomination could 
become acquainted with the histories and 
purposes of each other was advanced. 

‘These difficulties have been constant irri- 
tations in the progress of further cooperation 
between our two denominations, Yet it is 
tremendously important to understand and 
not underestimate, the present mood, which 
for the first time has now become articulate 
within our fellowships. Notable achieve- 
ments have occurred offering new possibili- 
ties for cooperation within the framework of 
the American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church of America. 

QuEsTION: What is our grass roots move- 
ment? 

ANSWER: Our grass roots movement records » 
accomplishment originating from a sense of 
need and fellowship. Whenever Unitarians 
and Universalists have recognized common 
objectives, we have witnessed a growth of 
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mutual understanding. 

During these fifty years, we have planted 
and nurtured a grass roots movement based 
upon the accomplishments of an energetic, 
liberal faith. In the face of each new ven- 
ture for denominational unity, the constant 
refrain, “unity will come when a grass roots 


movement is firmly established in the denom- , 


inations,” has been uttered with a singular 
note of prophecy. Today, this movement 
illustrates the compatibility between our two 
denominations. We have spread the grass 
roots method among our separate churches, 
ministerial associations, regional and state 
organizations, until we have achieved a new 
direction based upon association with our 
natural allies, 

In an essay entitled “Co-operating With 
Other Liberal Religious Groups,” Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott writes, “Jacob Burchardt in his 
classic essay on cultural history makes the 
point that when a group desiring its free- 
dom detaches itself, it cuts itself from the 
only means by which freedom can be won, 
association with the community.” 

Unity at the grass roots suggests the real- 
istic advancement of all similar freedoms we 
share at the level of community life. This 
community association is illustrated in the 
Western Conference by regular meetings of 
Unitarian and Universalist ministers; in New 
England by the four week teacher training 
institute sponsored jointly by the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association and the 
New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention. Internationally it is symbolized 
by the joint relationship of our Unitarian 
and Universalist Service Committee; na- 
tionally by an increased number of minis- 
ters holding reciprocal fellowship in both de- 
nominations. Denominationally significance of 
community association is demonstrated by 
the joint social action and international reli- 
gious fellowship committees of the American 
Unitarian Youth and the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, and at the heart of this move- 
ment stands the successful Unitarian- Uni- 
versalist Church in Detroit, Michigan, and 
fifteen others in various communities across 
the land. 

Within our denominations, community 
association is available at'every level by our 
effort, from the program of the smallest vil- 
lage church to a possible regional or na- 
tional conference or assembly. Every area 
in which liberal religion shares responsibility 
is the justification for the growth of the 
grass roots movement based upon unifica- 
tion with our natural allies. 

QUESTION: Have our denominations accepted 
our grass roots movement? ' 

ANSWER: Quite naturally, the grass roots 
movement has spilled over into adminis- 
trative and service functions of our denomi- 
nations and affiliated organizations. Com- 
missions from both denominations eidted and 
printed Hymns of the Spirit which has had 
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a larger sale and use than any other hymn 
book published by either group: “the 
Beacon Curriculum Series” is recommended 
by our respective departments of education; 
successful summer institutes are integrated 
by using capable instructors of each denomi- 
nation: outstanding in success as a joint 
enterprise, was the Pacific-Southwest Insti- 
tute at Camp Seeley, California, where more 
than 297 Unitarians and Universalists advo- 
cated a permanent institute for religious 
liberals: united youth conferences, planned 
by the American Unitarian Youth and the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, were held 
at Star Island and Murray Grove; students 
prepare for our ministeries at Tufts, Mead- 
ville, St. Lawrence, Harvard and Starr King: 
our national youth fellowships are planning 
to hold a joint annual meeting in 1951. 
These projects are now so firmly fixed 
within our denominational patterns that it is 
but a question of time when larger unity will 
reflect this greater strength. These accom- 
plishments are symptomatic of the liberal 
church defined by Edwin Buehrer, “a 
liberal church is not a society to perpetuate 
opinions, either ancient or modern; it is 
rather a free fellowship for the furtherance 
of a living and growing faith.” 
QuEsTION: Is Federal Union compatible with 
this grass roots movement? 
ANSWER: The resolution calling for Federal 
Union between Unitarians and Universalists 
is the first step toward the adoption of an 
official binding unity by which our churches 
may accept the responsibility of adding to 
the grass roots tradition. Whether or not 
one is convinced that’ Federal Union be- 
tween Unitarians and Universalists is desir- 
able, one must recognize that even as the 
grass roots movement originated in orderly 
democratic procedure, representing the will 
of local groups to discover new meaning for 
their liberalism, so this same procedure is 
basic to the meaning of Federal Union. At 
no other time in our history has such a 
frank recognition been given to this objec- 
tive. The resolution pertaining to Federal 
Union will be tested by the will of local 
congregations. Federal Union is not a plan 
superimposed upon our churches, nor can 
it be adopted by local boards of trustees. Its 
genius and its strength must be felt by local 
congregations who hold the tpower for its 
success or failure. 
question: What is Federal Union as pro- 
posed in the present resolution? 
ANSWER: A joint commission of Unitarians 
and Universalists agreed “after joint study 
and deliberation, that no insuperable ob- 
stacles to union can be discovered.” The 
entire text by the Joint Resolution was 
adopted uanimously by the general confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist General Assembly, 
meeting respectively at Portland, Oregon, in 
August, and Rochester, New York, in Oc- 


tober of 1949. The commission defines Fed- 
eral Union as follows, “Development of a 
specific plan for Federal Union of free 
churches: if ‘by May Ist, 1950, 51 per cent 
of the constituent churches of the American 
Unitarian Churches and, if by June Ist, 
1950, 51 per cent of the constituent 
churches of the Universalist Church of 
America shall have voted to consider the 
possibility of Federal Union, we recommend 
to each denomination that each provide for 
appointment of a representative commission 
on church union of seven members which 
shall in cooperation with the officers of 
both organizations and all affiliated organ- 
izations: (a.) Develop a comprehensive plan 
for the Federal Union of all administrative 
and service agencies and all affiliated organ- 
izations above the level of the parish 
churches: (b.) Develop a comprehensive ed- 
ucational program toward this end on all 
levels including the parish churches; 
(c.) Submit this plan and program 
to the General Conference of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Church of America at their re- 
spective meetings in 1951 or as soon there- 
after as possible.” 

The writer believes that by the use of 
the definition stated in (a), a logical func- 
tional unity of the denomination will result 
and add to the grass roots movement already 
accomplished. It is important, however, to 
recognize that no plan for Federal Union 
has yet been written or suggested. Only 
the procedure exists; the mandate of the 
people is required to make it possible. 
question: What are the advantages we may 
expect from Federal Union? 

ANSWER: Many questions have been asked 
concerning the application of Federal Union 
to areas of service, administration and affi- 
liated organizations above the level of the 
parish churches. These areas will be af- 
fected very naturally by the introduction of 
such a program and the writer wishes to 
express his own convictions after several 
years of experience spent in creating a Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church, 
First: Federal Union is a workable plan be 
cause it will implement the succesesful and 
natural pattern of community association al- 
ready achieved and documented from the 
growth of our grass roots movement. 
Second: Federal Union is an instrument for 
functional unity because it will achieve an 
united front for liberals in the extension of 
all administrative, service and organizational 
responsibility based upon ideas and ideals 
indigenous to each denomination. 

Third: Federal Union is a method by which 
liberal action can withstand and combat 
more effectively the present resurgence of 
religious authoritarianism. : 
Fourth: Federal Union is a means by which 
our denominations can eliminate a duplica- 
tion of effort, materials and time, which in: 
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dividually we expend for the maintenance 
and advancement of our separate programs. 
Fifth: Federal Union is democratic, as the 
future of this plan is dependent for success 
upon the will of local congregations. 
Sixth: Federal Union or functional unity 
the emergence of a new kind 
of sovereignty in our denominations, capable 
and willing to claim new enthusiasm and 
allegiance from the participating members 
of both liberal fellowships. 

Historians agree that the United States 
has achieved the finest example of Federal 
Union as a working concept, and we look 
to our own history to discover the principles 
involved. According to John Fiske, one of 
our greatest historians, Federal Union for our 
nation emerged by a series of great compro- 
mises which resulted in the development of 
natural strength. In his essay entitled 
“Federal Union” Fiske writes: “The first 
great compromise answered the initial diffi- 
culty of securing approximate equality of 
weight in the Federal Council between 
States of unequal size.” Proportional repre- 
sentation of our House of Representatives 
and two senators from each state answered 


this particular problem. If the size of the 
American Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. was dispropor- 
tionate, this might mean the basis of a com- 
promise in our future plan of Federal 
Union, but because we approximate each 
other in numbers, such a compromise seems 
hardly essential for our use. 

Fiske continues; “The second great com- 
promise of the American Constitution is the 
series of arrangements by which sovereignty 
is divided between the States and the 
Federal Government.” Any progress we 
hope to make toward Federal Union must 
face the problem of sovereignty within our 
separate institutions if functional coopera- 
tion of “administration, service and affiliated 
organizations above the level of the parish 
churches” is to be worthwhile and utterly 
realistic. 

Federal Union for Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, and any other religious liberals, pre- 
supposes the emergence of a new and inde- 
pendent sovereignty which shall regulate the 
course of action for all agencies or services 
which unite. This is not to say that the 
present sovereignty of the American Unitar- 


ian Association and the Universalist Church 
of America will be violated or abrogated, 
but it is to believe that as our Federal 
Government developed a new and inde- 
pendent sovereignty relating to matters of 
common concern between the* separate 
States, so does our prospective use of Fed- 
eral Union presuppose an ability and a will- 
ingness, on the part of officials and mem- 
bers alike, to direct and channel a new 
conception of sovereignty which shall re- 
late to all matters of our common concern 
religious education, service, the ministry, 
public relations, church extension, youth 
work, adult education and publications. 

If, by Federal Union, we achieve a united 
program of religious education based upon 
the common convictions we share already, 
will not our strength and effectiveness in- 
crease in new proportion? If, by Federal 
Union, we create a united program of liberal. 
publishing, will not our voices be heard with- 
greater clarity? If, by Federal Union, we 
succeed by joining together all traditions of 
state and regional responsibility, will we 
not advance the liberal spirit into every 
portion of this land? 


ST. LAWRENCE THEOLOGS COLLECT 
SUPPLIES FOR SERVICE COMMITTEE 


VER FIVE HUNDRED cans of food, dozens of 
pairs of shoes, and six large cartons of clothing 
were collected during the Christmas season by the stu- 
dents of St. Lawrence University Theological School 
for shipment to Germany. As a result of a talk given 
by Lucille Smith, who had spent the summer sharing 
the youth work being done through the Universalist 
Service Committee in Germany, the “‘theologs” resolved 
that talk was not enough. Knocking by night on the 
doors of Canton, N.Y. residences, they found ready 
and generous response from householders, hotel-keep- 
ers, taverners and stores. 

A few Cantonians were doubtful about the wisdom 

of doing anything for Germany, fearing that such sup- 
port would lead to another war, but mostly, people 
were glad to share with any who had need. One pro- 
fessor of psychology said, “I’m glad you’ve come. My 
wife is away, and I’m going to give you all the cans 
containing things that are good for me but that I don’t 
_ like.” 
_ The Theological School students, in addition to 
_ appointing a committee to continue social action, have 
designated a committee which is to help with repair 
"and renovation work in Fisher Hall, the Theological 
J School building. : 


‘ebruary, 1950 


A 


Another project for the month of January will be the 
presentation by the Drama Class, under the direction 
of Dr. Max A. Kapp, of the one-act play, “Neighbors,” 
by Zona Gale. 


Left to right: Robert Wolley, Medford, Massa- 

chusetts; Albert Ciaria, n, Massachusetts; 

Paul Larson, Brooklyn, New York; Alfred Judd, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Faith always implies the disbelief of a lesser fact in 
favor of a greater. A little mind often sees the unbe- 
lief, without seeing the belief of a large one. 

— OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs 
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; Reactions Of Our Readers 


ON JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS’ EARLY YEARS 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Roger F. Etz gave us a splendid article about John Cole- 
man Adams in the recent number of The Christian Leader. 
In it he states that he could find little about Dr. Adams’ child- 
hood. May I add what I happen to know about it? 

Dr. Adams’ father, the Rev. John Greenleaf Adams, married, 
first, Mary Hall, daughter of William and Mary (Barrett) Hall 
of Malden, on August 10th, 1839. For twelve years, they 
lived in the home where she was born. In that home she lost 
her father and mother and sister and brother from that little 
understood disease called, in those days, consumption. She 
cared for each one until their death. For three years she 
edited the Sabbath School Annual published by the Rev. J. M. 
Usher. 

Records show that the first child born to Dr. and Mrs. Adams 
was a son, George Wallace, born June 1, 1842, who died in 
early childhood. Their second child was a daughter, Myra G., 
who died in 1847 aged one month and seven days. 

Their. third child was John Coleman, born in October, 1849. 
When the health of Mrs. Adams began to fail, her husband 
thought it best to take her away from the ocean and the strong 
cast winds, so he accepted a call to Worcester. For a time she 
seemed to improve, but the old trouble (probably tubercular) 
returned. She never fully recovered after an attack of pneu- 
monia in December, 1859. On the next Thanksgiving Day in 
1860, she asked to be assisted to the piano and she played a 
hymn J’ll Praise My Maker While I’ve Breath. A few days 
later, she passed away in her sleep. Her son, John Coleman, 
was eleven years old. In 1865, when he was sixteen, his father 
married Miss Martha — who was born in Charlton, April 26 
1831. (I regret that I do not know her maiden name). She 
came from a devoted, Universalist family. At the age of 
sixteen, she began teaching school and is said to have had great 
skill in managing children. Her stepson always had a word of 
praise for her. Dr. Etz has written of her work for the Woman’s 
Centenary Association and for the Temperance Crusade. 

In the half a century that I have lived in Massachusetts, it 
has been my privilege to know outstanding, Universalist women 
of the yesterdays, among them Mrs. Martha A. Adams, step- 
mother of the Rev. John Coleman Adams, D.D. 

Abington, Massachusetts Mary SHAw Attwoop 


DR. MANNING ON JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Etz’ tribute to Dr. John Coleman Adams and Mrs. Adams 
is well-deserved, as I know from my long friendship with them 
both. Dr. Adams was one of those older men who always 
recognized the younger men who were just starting out in the 
ministry, and Mrs. Adams was the most perfect example of 
what a minister’s widow may be and do in-his former parish. 
For most of my fourteen years in Hartford, up. until the time 
of her death, Mrs. Adams was the kindly advisor and helper that 
I needed in becoming acquainted with the work in a large 
church that was almost entirely strange to me. She did not 
try to keep things going as they had gone before, nor did she 
try to direct the new minister in what he should do. She 
could make suggestions in the kindliest way and was always 
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encouraging. It was a joy to know her. “Thanks be to God 
that such have been.” 

When Dr. Adams spoke at the 1920 meetings in Gloucester, 
he was congratulating the young men on following in the foot- 
steps of their elders who, (and he was one) were the “wild- 
eyed radicals” of an earlier day.. One is reminded of a remark 
of Tracy Pullman when he was a student at Tufts, and speaking 
of the young radicals of that day, “and then on the other 
hand,” he said, “is dear old conservative Dr. Hall.” But some 
of us can remember him as a red-headed radical at the National 
Y.P.C.U. Convention in Rochester in 1901, when his address, 
the third of three, on a hot mid-summer Sunday evening, was 
applauded so strongly that he had to come back and speak for 
ten minutes more. 

There are a couple of minor corrections to be noted in Dr. 
Etz’ admirable article. The Mrs. Martha Adams who was 
Treasurer for many years of the Women’s Centenary Associa- 
tion, predecessor once removed of the present A.U.W., was Dr: 
Adams’ stepmother. My mother served with her for a number 
of years on the W.C.A. Board and was often in her home in 
Melrose Highlands. Dr. Adams’ Occasional Sermon at the 
General Convention session in Buffalo in 1901 had for its title, 
“Hosea Ballou, and the Gospel Renaissance of the Nineteenth 
Century.” It was later published as an attractive pamphlet. 

Mention should also be made of some of Dr. Adams’ other 
writings. A feature of the Christmas observance in the Hart- 
ford Sunday School year after year was the original Christmas 
story which Dr. Adams told. Some ofthese were later pub- 
lished in a small book for children, “Santa Claus’ Baby and 
Other Stories.” He was also the author of the “Million Dollar 
Drive Hymn,” which was so extensively used in the churches 
and helped materially in the success of that large-scale financial 
campaign for the upbuilding of the Church — the largest in 
our history and the only large one up to that time except the 
Murray Centenary Fund in 1869-1870. That hymn began — 
and it shows the spirit of Dr. Adams: — 

“The trump of God is sounding clear, 
His banners proudly wave; 
Oh haste, brave souls, from far and near, 
Help God the world to save.” 


Avon, Illinois STANLEY MANNING 


DEAN ATWOOD ON ‘“‘THOSE YOUNG MEN” 


Commenting in a personal letter to the editor on the recent 
discussion stirred up over Dr. Gibbons’ General Assembly ser- 
mon, Dean Atwood had this to say: 

To me it is not ‘anything to be alarmed about but rather a 
sign that we are altve and looking forward. Of course, some 
think the church is departing from the faith once delivered to 
the Saints, but I am glad to see that our men still have their 
windows open heavenward, seeking for a light and dead in 
earnest in our service. Whatever men may say about this 
Humiliati group, they are a fine bunch of fellows; baptized with 
the spirit of Clarence Skinner and we ought to prize them. 
In so far as I know, every one of them is doing first class work 
in his parish. The grey waistcoats and the emblems which they 
fancy; well, they are non-essential so we can put up with them. 
Canton, New York Joun Murray Atwoop 
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WHAT WOMAN IS HERE? 

By Mary E. Bakewell 

New York 

Oxford University Press 

Price $3.00 

At the age of fifty, after a ca- 
feer in social service work in her 
home state of Pennsylvania, Mary 

E. Bakewell entered Hartford 
Theological Seminary for a bachelor 
of divinity degree. Following her 
graduation and a stint as lay as- 
sistant in an Episcopal church, she 
wrested an assignment as lay mis- 
Sionaty to a small Rocky Mountain 
community --- still poineer territory 
in the 1920’s. 

“*A toy town, lost in a wilder- 
ness,’’ she calls it in this auto- 
biographical account of the year 
and ahalf she spent there, Twenty 
people (one man among them) made 
up her congregation the first Sun- 
day at St. Peter’s. At the end of 
the year and a half, the number 
had grown considerably, but at the 
expense of the other denominations. 
It was taking stock of this --- the 
realization of the futile, limping 
efforts of so many denominations 
in a town large enough for only 
one --- together with the limita- 
tions imposed upon her as a wom- 
an preacher that brought about her 
decision to leave. : 

But in the intervening time ‘‘the 
preaching woman’ scarcely drew 

a stationary breath. Her first act, 
unclerically enough, had been to 

get mop, soap and broom and give 
the church a scrubbing. From then 
on, she fought filth, isolation, 
illiteracy, smallpox, prejudices, 
loneliness, indifference. 

Mostly indifference. But, gradual- 
_ly, she came to see that indiffer- 
“ence can sometimes be born of 

ignorance and lack of opportunity, 
‘and her patience widened. She 
organized a Girl Scout Troop, in- 
troduced picnics, planted a garden 
in this barren plateau town 
which had only one tree. And, 
slowly, she made her way into the 


hearts of the people, from saloon 


é 
te 
. 
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keeper to newspaper editor. Her 
ways were militant, unconvention- 
al, but she got results. When she 


came to leave, the testimonial din- 
ners and parties extended through 
several tearful weeks. 

Miss Bakewell never for one 
moment backtracks in her belief 
that women should stand equal 
with men in the pulpit, as else- 
where. But her convictions emerge 
as wholehearted rather than stri- 
dent. She sees her position with 
humor as well as indignation. And 
the characters she presents. in 
multitude are priceless. The peo- 
ple of the little lost town may 
have given her many bad moments, 
but she sees them with a refresh- 
ing mixture of candor and sympathy. 
And she gives them to the reader 
with a novelist’s touch. 


Anne West 


POETS AND STORY-TELLERS 

By David Cecil 

MacMillan Company 

Price $4.00 

In this series of essays, Lord 
David Cecil, out of a culture so 
fich that it sometimes verges on 
remoteness, presents new and 
penetrating aspects of nine ‘‘poets 
and stofy-tellers’’, moving with 
amaZing ease among the centuries. 

From the sixteenth .and seventeenth 
centuries, he interprets the con- 
troversial ‘‘Anthony and Cleopatra’’ 
of Shakespeare, and the plays of 
John Webster (whose appreciation 
has been delayed two hundred 
years), in terms of the rough, 
kaleidoscopic Elizabethan drama. 
‘‘With Shakespeare, he (Webster) 
stands apart from the other Eliz- 
abethans as an author who, while 
accepting the dramatic conventions 
of his time, turns them to a different 
and higher purpose’’, Shakespeare 
by the humanizing of his characters, 
and Webster by development of his 
Calvinistic sense of the conflict 
of spiritual forces. 

Moving into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Cecil builds up a Thomas 
Gray we did not know, gathering to- 
gether the scattered threads in his 


‘diversified work, and seatching un- 


der the poet’s: highly convention- 
alized form. He helps us to an ap- 


‘preciation of Fanny Bumey, whose 


fame it should be, he tells us, that 
she wasthe originator of the since 
popular novel which pictures society 
through the eyes of an unsophisticat- 
ed debutante. 

There is a careful analysis of the 
limitations and competencies of 
Jane Austen, who never lost her 
sense of the ludicrous whatever 
her sympathy. 

From the nineteenth century, he 
chooses the Russian novelist, 
Ivan Turgenev, finding him typical- 
ly centering his stories on a re- 
ligious theme, the progress of the 
soul, and sees Benjamin Constant 
through the tragic, psychological 
**Adolphe’’. In the modern scene 
he deals competently with Virginia 
Woolf, who sees always the beauty 
in- life, the ugly serving as a foil; 
whose joy is only deepened by 
undertones of sorrow. 

The last essay is on the ‘‘moral- 
istic’, unrealistic E. M. Forster, 
who. would see the world with all 
fences down between people, love 
reigning. One wonders how popular 
an appeal the leisurely contempla- 
tion of David Cecil has in this hur- 
tied world. We do not even take 
time to live. 

Albert F. Ziegler 


PUBLIC SPEAKING WITHOUT 
FEAR AND TREMBLING 

By Mark Hanna 

Macmillan Company 

New York, 1949 

Price 

Here is a little book packed full 
of illustrative material and sugges- 
tions for the public speaker and 
those who aspire to interest and 
instruct all kinds of audiences. 
The minister, with his date book 
filled with club and organizational 
speaking engagements, will find 
stimulation and help in the many 
fresh ideas about writing and de- 
livery. The business executive 
can find new ways and means for 
making a comparitively dull sub- 
ject vital and interesting. 

Mr. Hanna shows what things at- 
tract human beings the world over. 
He tells how to collect and use 
the vital elements in a speech, 
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and he explains what kind of words 
bore people and what words and 
picturizations attract and interest. 
He tells how to “write a ‘tsmash” 
beginning and how to gather the 
necessaty information and put it 
together to make a interesting ad- 
dress or talk. 

This practical little book will 
appeal, not only to the profes- 
sional speaker, but to students, 
business men, teachers and to all 
those of the general public who 
desire to learn how to meet an 
audience ‘‘without fear and trem- 
bling.” 

Alfred S. Cole 


A BAND OF WOMEN 
“Where Prayer and Purpose Meet” 

A history of the Women’s Chris- 

tian Temperance Union, 1874-1949 

Signal Press, Evanston, Illinois 

Price $2.50 

The Women’s Christian Temper 
ance Union, now observing its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, had its 
ofigin in one of the most dramatic 
incidents in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Women’s Crusade. Moved 
by the story of how one woman, 
Bible in hand and prayer on her 
lips, had closed the saloon which 
had ruined her husband, years ago, 
seventy ofthe most respected wom- 
en of Hillsboro, Ohio, held a pray- 
er meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church. With Pentecostal zeal 
they then formed a procession and 
marched, two and two, to the saloons 
of the town, kneeling on the side- 
walks, or in front of the bars, they 
persuaded the proprietors to empty 
their stocks into the gutters and 
close their saloons. In the next 
seven weeks a similar crusade 
swept the saloons from two hun- 
dred and fifty towns from coast to 
coast and to the Gulf. One result 
was an increase of 100% in church 
attendance and a marked decrease 
in crime. 

To achieve permanent results it 
was necessary to organize the wom- 
en everywhere and channel the 
crusade spirit. In 1874 a beginning 
was made. An active program was 
adopted, able leadership was en- 
listed, and the W.C.T.U. became 


state-wide, nation-wide, world- 
wide in its scope. The religious 
foundation was retained. The 


“‘Noontide hour of prayer’? is ob- 
served to this day wherever the 
the women meet. The aim of the 
Union was to organize the mothers 
of the world, to make the world 
more homelike, protect it from its 
enemies, and work through every 
possible agency to that end. The 
slogan was- ‘‘For God and home 
and every land.” 

From the ‘very beginning the 
movement was characterized by a 
positive genius for organization. 
Eventually there were an aggregate 
of nearly forty ‘‘departments’’ (now 
combined into about half that num- 
ber). Women of exceptional ability 
became national and world presi- 
dents. Lady Henry Somerset gave 
the temperance cause and the 
Union high success in England. 
Frances Willard, one of the great- 
est women America has known, put 
aside her ‘“‘life-work’’? as an edu- 
cator and high position in that field 
to take up the then unsalaried and 
unpopular temperance work with the 
women. Organizer, journalist, 
editor, orator of exceptionalability, 
Miss Willard visited every state in 
the Union and traveled widely a- 
broad, 

Although she and the Union had 
no intention or desire, originally, 
to ‘“‘trail their skirts through the 
ditty mire of politics’? and work 
for woman suffrage, they soon 
found it absolutely necessary to 
become an active political force 
and to work effectively to give 
women the ballot. 

A broad and inclusive educa- 
tional policy was instituted. 
Journals for temperance adults, 
youth and children were establish- 
ed. Thousands of prize-essay and 
prize-speaking contests were in- 
troduced into the public schools 


through the grades and the high © 


school. Millions of pages of litera- 
ture were distributed. The scientific 


facts about the effects of alcohol. 


and other narcotics were presented 
on charts and posters. Every 
method of publicity was adopted. 
Phonograph records, radio broad- 
casts, public lectures presented 
the facts effectively. Meanwhile 
the Union had induced every state 
to make temperance instruction a 
required course in the public 
schools, The scientific Temper 


ance Society was established. 
Medical temperance experiments 
and results proved alcohol unneces- 
sary in therapeutics. 

Largely responsible for the en- 
actment of National ‘Prohibition 
and increasingly active in work 
for its honest enforcement, the 
women were ‘“‘cast down but not 


destroyed’? when repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment came by 
‘kidnapping the Constitution.”” 


Today with a notable increase in 
numerical and financial strength, 
the Union still works for its original 
objectives, but functions effective- 
ly through promoting every agency 
which aims to promote publics mor- 
als, public health and general 
public welfare. 

Of special interest to Univer- 
salists should be the fact that 
Frances Willard made her great de- 
cision by advice of a Universalist 
minister, Mary A. Livermore, and 
that Lillian N. M. Stevens, national 


and world president, was for many 


years a member and teacher in the 
Congress Square Universalist 
Church in Portland, Maine. Uni- 
versalist women have always been 
active in the work. 

If the reviewer were occupy a full 
page in the Leader, instead of a 
column, he would still have to say 
“the half has not been told.” 
From the book, and from the per- 
sonal knowledge of the work of the 
W.C.T.U. women, he can say what 
the Psalmist said of the starry 
heavens- ‘‘Their line has gone out 
through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” 

H. A. H. 
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THE MINISTER AND HIS LOCAL A.U.W. 


The conscientious minister, whose aim 

it is to co-orinate all the departments 

under his care into an efficient, stream- 

lined unit, is sometimes concerned about 

the functioning of the women’s work-unit 
in his church. It ‘may be a small, half- 
hearted group, or there may be none at 
all — though this is rare! They may 

‘be separated into two or more air-tight 
sections, according to age or interest, 

without any apparent sense of unity. He 

wants to encourage and help the women, 

hut is anxious not to interfere with the 

established routine of their Association. 


HISTORY 
First of all, a quick glance over our 
“hooklet Seventy-Five Years — Onward 
available at our office, 16 Beacon 
Street) will acquaint the minister with 
the main facts in the history of the 
A.U.W. We would meation particularly 
pages 33-35, in which the story is told 
of our reorganization at the Biennial 
Convention in Washington in 1939, 
when the then exclusively missionary 
program was enlarged into “one of suf- 
ficient breadth to cover all specific 
women’s interests in Christian educa- 
tion and fellowship.” Our Five Goals 
were framed at that time, the fifth being 
of special interest: “A unified organiza- 
tion for all Universalist women in cach 
church, expressing faith in service and 
_ prayer.” 


BYLAWS 

A second “must” for the minister is 
a study of our Constitution and Bylaws 
(also available at headquarters), in 
which our requirements for membership 
“are set forth — see Article III, page 3: 
“All women who are in sympathy with 
the objectives of this Association, and 
who become participants in its program, 
“are eligible for membership. By affili- 
‘ation with an. Association of Univer- 
salist Women, said Association being 
ecognized cither by this body or by a 
ate Association affiliated with this 
ody, such person becomes a member 
of this Association.” Because of the 

lasticity of these membership require- 
all groups of women, whatever 
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their formal name, who show an inter- 
est in our program and send even a 
small contribution to the national proj- 
ects, are alteady counted by us as 
A.U.W. s. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
have retreated from our avowed pur- 
pose of building a single Association of 
Universalist Women ineach church. We 
want to weld all women together, of all 
ages, outlooks and interests — we need 
them all! — that our total Universalist 
woman-power may speak with a clear, 
united voice in the community and in 
the nation. 

If, then, this ideal of unification is to 
be achieved through growth, we should 
not begin with an arbitrary dissolution 
of all existing bodies and the creation of 
a brand-new organization. Rather Ict 
us start with what we have, and work 
unremittingly towards a stronger sensc 
of one-ness among the women. 


THE STATE AND NATIONAL 


BODIES 


This brings us to the functioning of 
the State and National A.U.W. bodies, 
which exist primarily as a channel 
through which the ten thousand Univer- 
salist women in America can think and 
act with a single voice. (The local 
group is the basic one; the women of 
the local groups are the A. U. W.!) It 
is important that the minister under- 
stand this threefold structure. The Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women is an 
autonomous body, incorporated in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with national, state and 
local Associations, following the general 
pattern of these same bodies of The 
Universalist Church of America — each 
with its department of Finance, Educa- 
tion, Outreach and Social Action. Local 
groups work through their state organ- 
ization (all contributions to national 
projects are forwarded through the state 
treasurer, for instance); the state is in 
turn responsible to the national body, 
represented at the Biennial Convention. 


WHERE TO SEEK ASSISTANCE 
The State A.U.W., then, is the body 
whose aid a minister may seek if the 


women in his church are apathetic, or 
uninformed as to procedure. Massa- 
chusetts, with a large constituency, is 
divided ‘into eight districts, each in the 
care of a director who is on the State 
Board. These state officers are always 
ready to visit local Associations and give 
information and counsel. 

The national board’ — office at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston — is also happy 
to assist in every possible way. The 
national officers will send information 
as to techniques, details of organization 
and program, copies of Bylaws, material 
for study. It will furnish slides to. illus- 
trate what the women are doing in the 
camps for diabetic boys and girls, and 
the rural center for women and children 
in China. A visit from the executive 
director or ‘a member of the national 
board will be of great benefit in bringing 
the over-all picture to the local group, 
especially when they are somewhat iso- 
lated or out of touch with the state 
organization, 


WORKABLE TECHNIQUES 

One technique that has been found 
workable in churches which. still have 
several women’s groups, is to form a 
central representative board, made up 
of the leaders of the various groups, 
with president, secretary and treasurer, 
through which the state and national 
organizations can function — contribu- 
tions be sent, literature distributed, ct 
cetera. Such a central board will also 
provide a channel through which the 
minister may contact his women for 
co-operative projects. 

In brief — a minister who wants to 
help the local women to form an effi- 
cient, progressive A.U.W., should: 

1. Familiarize himself with the A.U.W. 
organizational and program literature; 
understand its projects and goals. 

2. Work for a closer contact between 
the local women and their state and 
national boards. 

3. Urge some loose form of merger 
or central body in which all the women 
may work more and more as a single 
unit. 

+. Advise the careful choosing of 
potential leaders as delegates to summer 
institutes that feature ,classes in the 
A.U.W. program. R. A.W 
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‘Department of Education 


. Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


REPORT OF THE CHARLES STREET CHURCH SATURDAY SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


At the suggestion of the Department 
of Education, the Massachusetts - Uni- 
versalist Convention and the Rev. Ken- 
neth Patton-of the Charles Street Meet- 
ing House, Boston, an experimental pro- 
gram ‘involving teachers, ‘parents and 
children, was planned, and carried out 
at the Charles Street Church. The ob- 
ject was to provide an opportunity for 
parents and leaders to observe modern 
methods of teaching while children par- 
ticipated in various activities, and to pro- 
vide for one of our: pilot churches a 
nucleus for a church school. 

Advance Planning. On September 15; 
1949 letters were sent to ministers and 
persons responsible for the religious edu- 
cation program in ‘a numbereof churches 
in Greater Boston, inviting them to par- 
ticipate in’ planning’ the proposed 
Charles Street: Saturday School. A 
meeting was held September 22 with an 
enthusiastic group and it was decided to 
hold five two and a half hour sessions 
on Saturday mornings beginning Oc- 
tober 22. Mrs. Fry was'asked to assume 
the leadership of the school and ac- 
cepted. She was authorized to ask sev- 
eral people to lead the different age 
groups in the school. The following 
people agreed to serve in these capaci- 
ties: Mrs. Horton Colbert, Pre-School 
group; Mrs. Jean Fry, Primary group; 
Miss Eva Shepherd, Junior group; Miss 
Julia Scammon, Arts and crafts; Mrs. 
Wilson P. Lyons, Discussion leader. 

It was suggested that field trips be 
made by the whole group, adults and 
leaders, in order to acquaint the partici- 
pants with some of the places of interest 
in Boston. The objective of the school 
was to give those participating an op- 
portunity to know something about the 
many people that make up a city, their 
cultural and religious backgrounds, and 
the lands from which they came. ° 

Application blanks included questions 
about the special needs and interests of 
the children who were enrolled so that 
the leaders would know how best to 
meet these needs. 

In order further to help teachers and 
parents interpret and provide for the 
needs and interests of their children, 
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it was suggested that a child psycholo- © 


gist be invited to share in the discussion 
period for adults. We were fortunate to 
have with us Dr.’ Dane Prugh of the 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, and his as- 
sistant, Elizabeth Staub.’ Both were in- 
terested in the proposed program and 
graciously offered their time to us on 
three of the five Saturdays. Dr. Prugh 
met with the group twice and Miss 
Staub once. 

The Program was planned so that 
all phases of the morning’s activity 
would be ‘correlated to give meaning to 
the experience. This was the plan for 
a typical morning’s session: 10:00-11:30 
Field trip (one to The Mapparium at 
the Christian Science Publishing House 
and another to the Children’s Museum). 
11:30-12:30 Discussion and _ activities 
growing out of the trip. 12:30-12:45 
Lunch. 


On the three’ mornings when field’ 
_ trips were not planned, the group had 


film strips dealing with life in other 
lands and working together, music, and 
a longer time for their activities. After 
the lunch period, the children played 
games ‘while the adults met in their 
discussion group. (The discussion period 
lasted for about an hour, 11:30-12:30.) 

The School was held as planned with 
thirty-eight children and adults par- 
ticipating. New enrollees were not ac- 
cepted after the’ second meeting as it 
was felt that much of the continuity of 
experience would be lost if the same 
group did not participate each time. 
The attendance was maintained at a 
high level. Because of the inability of 
Miss Shepherd and Miss Scammon to 
be present at all five meetings, we found 
it necessary to combine the Primary and 


Junior groups, a far from ideal arrange-, 


ment. This, in some ways, was a more 
“typical” situation and one that many 
church schools must cope with. It did 
give the adult observers a chance to sec 
what could be done under such con- 
ditions with careful planning and atten- 
tion given to individual children. 

No particular course of study was 
used.’ Here again we departed from the 
more prosaic type of plan, to impress 


upon teachers ‘the fact that curriculum 
does not mean ‘one book slavishly fol- 
lowed. Our curriculum included dozens 
of books, borrowed from the Department 
of Education Loan Library. It included 
numerous charts, pictures and posters, 
slides, film strips and various other ma- 
terials that children enjoy using. The 
field trips were a most important part 
of the curriculum. Out of the exhibits 
at the Children’s Museum and the visit ° 
to the Mapparium there were developed ' 
ideas for block prints, stencils, finger 
paintings, water colors and clay mod- 
cling. Under the guidance of Miss Scam- 
mon the boys and girls learned tech- ° 
niques and skills and had the joy of 
translating ideas into form. They were 
reluctant to put away their work each 
week and equally anxious to begin again 
on the following Saturday. Some of their 
work was exceptionally good and showed © 
real feeling. All was valuable in that 
children learned while participating, and : 
enjoyed their work. 

The Discussion Group was a most im- 
portant feature of the Saturday School. ° 
It was during this hour that adult ob- 
servers had a chance to question ideas 
and techniques of teaching, discuss — 
problems of growth in the physical, 
social and religious realm and to con- 
sider their‘ own aims and objectives in 
dealing with children in the home. The’ 
atmosphere was most informal. Coffee 
was served and box lunches enjoyed as 
the discussion went on, often past ‘the ° 
closing time of 12:30. Dr. Prugh and 
Miss Staub gave generously of their 
ideas and insights in the field of child 
development. This plan of parents and 
children going to schodl seeking and 
learning together might well be adapted 
for use in many church schools. 

Evaluation of the Project. On the last 
Saturday session some time was spent 
by both adults and children in  dis- 
cussing the value of the type of pro-' 
gram that had been attempted. It was 
agreed that the school had beem success- 
ful in that it opened new vistas in plan- 
ning programs, and teaching techniques. 


Jean S. Fry! 
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News of Churches and Church People. 


MURRAY GROVE HAS A BIRTHDAY PARTY - the picture shows Universalists 
gathered in the lobby of the Murray Grove House to celebrate the birthday of this 
famous shrine of our faith. Plans are under way fora bigger and.better season in 


1950. 


REGIONAL MEETING 
ON CHURCH FINANCING - 


Trom December 8 through 18, the 
Rey. Kenneth C. Hawkes, superinten- 
dent of Universalist Churches in Maine, 
and the Rev. Philip Randall Giles, direc- 
_tor of the Universalist Unified Appeal, 
toured the State of Maine speaking with 
_Tocal boards and finance committees on 
church financing . 

» The picture shows, froin left t to jai gies 
Earl Vickery, Unified Appeal Repre- 
sentative for Maine; the Rev. William 

_E. \Gardner, chairman: of the newly 
formed Department of Business Ad- 
| ministration of The Universalist Church 
_ of America, and minister of the Bangor 
| church; the Rev. Philip R.. Giles; Dr. 
| Milton M. McGorrill, minister: of: the 
Church of Universal Fellowship; Orono; 
Rey. K. C. Hawkes, and the Rev. Don- 
‘ald M. Hinckley, minister of the Uni- 
_versalist Church of Pittsfield. 
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Ordination 


MERVIN C. HELFRICH was or 
dained to the Christian ministry 
Monday evening, November 21, 
1949, in the First Universalist 
Church of Towanda, Pennsylvania. 
The Act of Ordination was per 
formed by the Rev. Harmon M. 


Gehr, minister of the Church of 
the Restoration, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Thomas Saunders, superin- 


tendent of Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Churches offered the Or 
dination Prayer. The Rev. Carl 
H. Voss, minister of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, preached the Ordina- 
tion Sermon. 

A brief service of installation of- 
ficially inducting Mr. Helfrich into 
his office as minister of the To- 
wanda, Sheshequin, and Standing 
Stone parishes followed. Herbert 
Campbell, president of the North 
Branch Association of Universalist 
Churches, delivered the Charge to 
the minister. Dr. Saunders gave 
his charge to the minister and con- 
gregation, wishing many happy 
and prosperous days together. 

The service concluded with a wel- 
come to the community, given by 


the Rev. Arthur Burnett of the To- 


wanda Methodist Church. Special 
music was provided by Mrs. Her- 
fnan McNeal of the Standing Stone 
Church and Mrs. Clifford Jones of 
Athens-Sheshequin Church. 

After the service, a reception was 
held in the church basement with 
the Rev. and Mrs. Helfrich joining 
officials of the North Branch As- 
sociation in the receiving line. 

Mr. Helfrich is a graduate of Al- 
bright College where he received 
the Bachelor of Science degree in 
1947. During his college career 
he assisted the minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Universalist 
in Reading. In 1946 he was grant- 
ed a license to preach and to ad- 
minister Christian ordinances, to 
perform baptisms and memorial 
rites. In that same year he was 
called as minister of the Thomas 
Universalist Church, Smithton, 
Pennsylvania, where he served 
until 1949. During that time he 
also took courses in philosophy 
and religion at the University of 
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WOODSVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, MEN PAINT THEIR CHURCH 


Dennis Royhan donated the paint and Verne Hutchins, a professional 
painter, loaned his equipment and the rest of the men of the Woodsville, 
New Hampshire Universalist Church painted their building recently. The 
work was lightened by a midday meal served the workers in the church 


dining room. 

i ee aed ret eae 
Pittsburgh. He is now writing the 
thesis ‘‘'The Concept of God in 
the Philosophy of Edward Schribner 
Ames’’, to complete the require- 
ments for the Master of Arts de- 
gree. Mr. Helfrich assumed his 
present pastorate in the Towanda 
area on June 15, 1949. 


PERSONALS 

Dr. Roger F. Bosworth has been 
called to the Universalise Church 
in Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Bosworth 
began his work in Columbus in 
December, 1949. 

The Rev. Frank Gentile has ac- 
cepted a call to the Universalist 
Church of Eldorado, Ohio. Mr. 
Gentile began his _ pastorate, 
January 1, 1950. 

The Rey. Russell Lockwood be- 
came minister of the First Univer- 


salist Church of Binghamton, New 
York, January 1. 


McMILLAN WINS AWARD IN 
**AMERICANS SPEAK UP” 
CONTEST . 

The Rev. Donald C. MeMillan 
of South Weymouth is the recent 
winner of a second prize in the 
national contest on ‘Americans 
Speak Up,” sponsored by America’s 
Future, Inc., a non-profit publish- 
ing corporation attempting to help 
American people appreciate more 
the values of the American way of) 
life. 

Mr. MeMillan’s statement was as 
follows: ‘“‘I cherish our American 
way because it encourages us to 
play a worthy, voluntary part in 
our mighty effort to make life better. 
for everyone. 

“This develops our best capac- 
ities and gives us life’s greatest 
satisfaction; the feeling that our 
life counts for something in build- 
ing a better world.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADEF 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 
Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 


fully received. 
Additional funds are needed 


for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES | 
| aon President 
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Obituaries 


JAMES HENDERSON 

James Henderson, widely known 
editorial cartoonist and active 
member of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, Rhode 
Island, died of a heart attack Sun- 
day, December 11, 1949. He had 
suffered from ill health for some 
time, but kept at his work steadily 
until the time of his death. 

Mr. Henderson, onetime staff 
member of the old ‘“‘Life’’ maga- 
zine, joined the staff of the ‘‘Prov- 
ince Journal’’ in 1919. ‘ During the 
years, he won national prominence 
as an editorial cartoonist and his 
graphic comments on events were 
widely reproduced. 

Mr. Henderson leaves his wite, 
Mrs. Sarah (Davis) Henderson, a 
former member of the Sunday Journal 
editorial staff, whom he married 

He was a member of the old Pen 
and Pencil Club and was active 
in the First Universalist Church. 
A member of the church board of 
trustees, he had served also as 
chairman of the house committee 
and chairman of the religious ed- 
ucation committee. 


Funeral services were held 
Wednesday, December 14, The 
Rev. T. Porter Drumm, minister 


of the First Universalist Church 
of Providence officiated, assisted 
by Dr. Gustav Ulrich. 


CECILE G. LAYTON 

Mrs. Cecile G. Layton, wife of 
William B. Layton, 1638 Sanderson 
Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
died Friday morning, December 9, 
in Moses Taylor Hospital after a 
long illness. The body was cremat- 
ed at the Maple Hill Crematory, 
Ashley. A memorial service was 
held in the John Raymond Memor- 
ial Church (Universalist), Friday, 
December 16, at half past two. 
Born in Towanda, she was a 


daughter of the late Charles and © 


Nancy Louisa Gladding. Mrs. 
Layton had resided in the city of 
Scranton -for twenty-eight years. 
She was a member of the Univer- 
salist Church; the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the 
Women’s Independent. Republican 
Club. Her husband survives. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Ri rance with repositor- _ 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 


\WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. : 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 


aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 
Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 

Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 

Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


Buy your books, from Bibles to 
Best Sellers, from The Universalist 
Publishing House, Room 710, 108 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 
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IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS an HOODS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M.RATCLIFF, DEAN | 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J..M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 
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NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 

Since last reporting for this 
column; the Church School enroll- 
ment has increased, the Men’s 
Club has been reorganized, and 
three children have been christen- 
ed. This church is participating 
in a two week Community Vacation 
Bible School andin a Union Church 


School which will be maintained 
throughout the summer. Nine peo- 


ple will represent the church at 
the Ferry Beach Institutes. 

Within the month, the parish has 
been the beneficiary from two be- 
quests from members who resided 


in Los Angeles, Califomia, and 


Haverhill, Massachusetts, __re- 
spectively. A box of canteen sup- 
plies and a contribution in money 
have gone to the D. P. Student’s 
Camp, West Compton, N. H. and on 
June 26, this church went ‘‘over- 
the-top’® on its Fair Share piving. 
Dr. Weston A. Cate is the minister. 


MEMORIAL ALTAR DEDICATED 
AT GUILFORD, MAINE 

More than one hundred attended 
the dedication service at the First 
Universalist Church, Guilford, 
Maine, Sunday morning, October 9, 
dedicating the new altar, a gift of 
Dr. Craig Houston of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Miss Hilda 
Houston of Westerly, Rhode Island, 
in memory of their parents, the 
late Lewis A. and Winnie (Stevens) 
Houston. 


CENTENNIAL AT 

ELDORADO, OHIO 

A century of pioneering liberal 
religious ministry was celebrated 
by the Universalists of Eldorado, 
Ohio, from October 30 through 
November 13. 


Crackling 


An Irishman, who was coming out 
of the ether in the ward after an 
operation, exclaimed audibly: 
‘*Thank God! That’s over!’? \ 

‘Don’t be too sure,’’ said the 
man in the next bed. ‘'They left 
a sponge in me and had to cut me 
open again.” 

Just then the surgeon who had 
performed the operation stuck his 
head in the door and called out: 
*‘Has anybody seen my hat?” 

The Irishman fainted. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Ts 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 Bec north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 
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Notice 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Universalist Woman’s Alliance will be 
held at Bethany Union, 256 Newbury 
Street, Boston, on Friday, February 17, 
at 11 A. M. 

Following the business meeting, Dr. 
Harry Adams Hersey will present read- 
ings from “Leedle. Yawcob Strauss”, 
with a musical interlude, Luncheon at 
60c. Reservations must be made with 
Mrs. Dumas, CO 6-0240, by Monday, 
February 13. 

Rut A. ZIEGLER, 
Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
‘COMMITTEE 


The Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee will meet at 16 Beacon Street, 
‘Boston, February 27 at 1:45 P.M. to 
examine John Cummins as to his fitness 
for ordination to the Christian ministry. 
ALBERT F. ZiEcLER, Secretary 


CHRISTMAS PLAY BROADCAST 
FROM RUTLAND 

A Christmas Reverie, a one-act play 
written by the Rev. Arthur R. Fiske, 
minister of St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Rutland Vermont, was broad- 
cast over Station WSYB, Rutland, Satur- 
day afternoon, December 24. The 
broadcast was sponsored by the Henry 
C. Farrar Men’s Club of St. Paul’s. The 
author, Mr. Fiske, played the part of the 
“wealthy bachelor.” Francis Peterson 
was “Fortune” and Betty Plumley, the 
“Spirit of Christ”. Incidental carols 
“were sung by Evan Williams and Francis 
Peterson. Allen Fletcher was announcer 
and narrator. 


UN LEADER PRAISES AMERICAN 
VOLUNTARY RELIEF 
Praising the voluntary relief work 
of Ameticans in ‘‘alleviating dis- 
‘tress in warstricken countries,’’ 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
‘the United Nations, today joined 
| American government and religious 
leaders in urging the giving of 
food commodities ‘‘to lessen the 
_ acute need in other lands’’, 
In a letter to the Christian Rural 
‘Overseas program Mr. Lie. said: ‘‘I 
Reve been noting with immense 
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satisfaction the work that has 
been done by private American re- 
lief agencies in alleviating dis- 


tress in war-stricken countries. 
Among these agencies, I have 
been watching the work of the 


Christian Rural Overseas program 
(CROP) with special interest. This 
ofganization has made it possible 
for those who actually know the 
value of food -- the producers 
themselves -- to lessen the acute 
need in other lands. 

“ need not compliment the in- 
dividual donors for the good they 
have done, for a gift to a needy 
cause brings its own satisfaction 
to the donor. I would only call 
attention to the fact that the other 
group of people who know the value 
of food -- the people who are 


. hungry (and there are still many 


of them in the ware-ridden parts of 
the world) -- remain in need of the 
bounty which the supporters. of 
CROP are able to contribute.” - 


OPEN THE DOOR 
O what peace we often forfeit, 
O what needless pain we bear. 

These lines are from an old hymn 
and will be recognized by many 
as such. We ‘forfeit’? the peace 
and bear the ‘“‘needless pain’’ so 
the hymn reminds us, all because 
we do not tell Jesus about it. 

So far as I know, no liberal per- 
son accepts this view of Jesus. 
In fact, many not only do not ac 
cept it, they ridicule it or scom 
the idea that the aches and pains 
we bear can be affected by any 
such formula. 

And yet the aches remain, the 
need for peace becomes more per- 
sistent, even though theology im- 
plied in the hymn is no longer com- 
patible with modern knowledge. 

We are caught, we cannot accept 
the obscure theology, and we can- 
not accept the frightful strain that 
present day living puts on some of 
us. All of us have what someone 
called a ‘‘frustration tolerance,’’ 
a point at which we break. We 
can take so much then--. 

Some of us “blow our top’’. 

Some of us return to a religion 
that cannot command intellectual 
respect but which does make us 


- feel secure and comfortable after 
. a fashion. 


‘reveal ourselves as we afe. 


Some of us break, 
breakdown’’ we’ call it. 
Some of us struggle to keep the 
door locked because we are asham- 
ed to admit the pressure orbecause 
through long years we have been 
disappointed over and over or be- 
trayed or mocked. We no longer 

trust anyone. 

So we keep still. Tight lipped, 
all doors securely barred. No one 
will enter my house and I shall 
stay home. And we succeed until 
our defenses are weakened as they 
are in some crisis. Then one day 
a hand is laid on ours and the de- 
fenses crumble--. 

Then we discover, belatedly, that 
the conflict was of our own making. 
We do not need to.accept-an ob- 
scurte theology. We do not need 
either to forfeit peace or ‘bear 
needless mental pain. We dis- 
cover a friend to whom we “may 
talk without reservation. 

So we open the door. We admit 
another person to whom we may 
And 
this person accepts us as we are- 
and gladly. 

Now the turmoil of the spirit is 
quieted. The chilling loneliness” 
of years yields to the warmth of a 
deeper friendship in but a moment. 
The needless mental pain is healed 
and we know a peace that. was 
there all the while had we but 
opened our door. 

Emerson S. Schwenk in ‘‘The Haver- 
hill Universalist’? 


‘Nervous 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 
The Youth Leader 


For your children’s reading 
pleasure give them a 1950 
subscription to The Youth 
Leader - the official publica- 
tion of the U.Y.F. 


Written of the Youth, by the 
Youth, and for the Youth. 


A must on your childrens (as 
well as yours) reading list. 


Send orders to Youth Leader, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


$1.00 for one year $1.00 


Crackling 


A sailor was haled into court for 
fighting. 

“Your honor,”’ he told the judge, 
“I was in a telephone booth talk- 
ing to my girl and a guy wants to 
use the phone. So he opens the 
door, grabs me by the neck and 
tosses me out of the booth.”’ 

“Then you got angry?’’ asked 
the judge. 

**Well a little,’’ replied the sailor, 
“but I didn’t get really made until 
he grabbed my girl and threw her 


Montreal Star 


TO YOUR 


FAITH 


Uncle Jack, the town character, 
was 80 years old. 
‘Don’t you hate to grow old?’’ 
he was asked, 
**Heck, no,’? he replied. 
wasn’t old I would be dead.”’ 
Modern Woodsman 
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Mary loved John, but she worried 
about the way he squandered money 
when they went out together. Final- 
ly she consulted her mother. 

‘*How,’’ she asked, ‘‘can I stop 
John from spending so much money 
on me?’’ 

Said her mother with a sigh: 

*“Marry him.” 

Industrial News Review 


(Section 520, P.L. and R.) 


He could not have been over four, 
as he stood in front of the lost and 
found desk. He hardly reached the 
top, and there were traces of hast- 
ily-wiped tears on his chubby face 
as he inquired in a quavering voice, 
‘‘Has any mothers been turned in 
this morning?”’ 

The Watchman-Examiner 


Salesgirl: ‘‘Here’s a lovely doll. 
You lay it down, and it closes its 
eyes and goes to sleep like a real 
baby.” 

Customer (mother of seven): ‘Have 
you ever put a real baby to sleep, 
girlie?’ 

The Watchman-Examiner 


Written by Roger F. Etz, D.D., formerly superin- 
tendent of the General Convention and now minister in 
Medford, Massachusetts, these meditations bring a Fas 
insight into how to Add to Your Faith. ; 


Dr. Etz draws upon his long experience as a minister 
and church leader to give us the ground work for a 


delightful Lenten experience in meditation. 


Single copies 
1— 10 copies 
11 — 100 copies 
101 — 500 copies 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


for the 


ofl ae LS sae 


10 cents each 
7 cents each 

6 cents each 
5Y2 cents each 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING House 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 


Enclosed 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 


copies of Add to Your Faith. 


Money Order [] 


Check [] 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE, UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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